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ART. I.—MODERN PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 


COMTE, HERBERT SPENCER, SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.—-INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGINALITY OF THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Mr. Hersert SPENCER indignantly protests against being 
regarded as a disciple of M. Auguste Comte. It was impos- 
sible for M. Comte to deny that he had been an acolyte of 
St. Simon. Mr. Spencer repudiates the idea that his Philosophy 
of Evolution was derived from Comte’s Positive Philosophy + 
and “ unkindest cut of all!” adduces evidence to prove, that the 
speculations of Comte had made scarcely any abrir: im- 
pression on the scientific thought of England. M. Comte vitu-— 
perated and quarrelled with those who discerned the influence © 
of St. Simonism in the whole scheme of the Positive Philosophy, 
and especially in the wild imagination of the Positive Religion. 
Each of these distinguished philosophers has displayed a prur- 
ient craving to establish an individual originality, and to 
assert it by ignoring or renouncing the obligations incurred to his 
immediate predecessors. It is the old maxim re-enforced—ser- 
pens, nisi serpentem ederit, non fit draco—a reformer of philoso- 
phy cannot ns the founder of a sect, except by devouring 
former reformers. How different is the spirit manifested by this 
jealous asseveration of originality from the true genius of phi- 
losophy, so generously exhibited by the Prince of philosophers 
-—‘' The master of the wise,” in his profound acknowledgment of 
the indispensable services rendered to the progress of truth, 
even by the errors of all his distinguished predecessors! Aris- 
totle, the most original of the discoverers in science and philo- 
sophy, the man who alone.did more for both, and in more 
various directions, than whole schools besides, never claims 
originality for his researches but once, and then only for a 
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small but important division of his labors, his Constitution of 
Logic. This, we believe, is the solitary instance throughout his 
voluminous works in which he has directly spoken of himself. 
But inferior minds, with an irrepressible tendency to self-as- 
sertion, must make themselves undisputed lords and autocrats 
over these our little puddles, and over all the wriggling life that 
ag | contain. 

r. Herbert Spencer may succeed in disproving his alle- 
giance, as well as in denying his homage, to his illustrious 
precursor, M. Comte. It is not as easy to obliterate or obscure 
all traces of the influence exercised upon his intellectual devel- 
opment by the Positive Philosophy. There are grave obliga- 
tions due to suggestion, and even to antagonism,-as well as 
those plainer and more obtrusive obligations, which are mani- 
fested by adoption of views and imitation of procedures. The 
same grounds, which are alleged by Mr. Spencer for his nega- 
tion of all indebtedness to Comte, would compel us to refuse to 
Lord Bacon the claim of being the reformer of philosophy and 
the founder of modern science. We doubt not, that, in a 
narrow and strictly literal sense, he may honestly deny all con- 
scious obligation to the Positive Philosophy with its extrava- 
gant developments, as expounded by M. Comte: but we do not 
the less think that the construction of the Positive Philosophy, 
and its systematic exposition by M. Comte were logical ante- 
cedents of Mr. Spencer’s theory of Evolution. There are other 
positions, deemed to be characteristic of the new scheme by its 
author, and by his followers, which had nevertheless been pre- 
viously announced by others, though they might have sug- 
gested themselves independently to bis mind, or have been 
imbibed unconsciously from the atmosphere of contempora- 
neous intellect. Such, for example, is the doctrine which he 
is supposed to have extended beyond the speculations of Sir 
William Hamilton and of Mansel. He is said to have indicated 
in a more satisfactory manner than they have done, the positive 
datum of consciousness, that the Unconditioned, though inscru- 
table, exists.” Buta writer in the New York Methodist Quar- 
terly Review for April, 1857, reviewing the Philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton, had laid down the principle claimed for 
Spencer more broadly than has been done by him. That 
Reviewer had called attention to the fact that*‘at every turn 
“ the restrictions of the mind are forced upon our notice, but, 
“ at the same time, the assurance of a wider and not less real 
“ sphere than is bounded by the human horizon is implanted, 
“ renovated, or confirmed. Furthermore, a positive founda- 
“ tion of knowledge is supplied even in the darkness of the un- 
“ known, though it is only cognizable under negative aspects : 
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“ and the finite, conditioned, limited knowledge of man is felt 
“ to rest on a broader, firmer basis than itself though every 
“ thing but the reality of the support afforded is concealed in 
“the dim obscurity of the unattainable. Thought strikes its 
“ roots as deeply into the unknown as it sends out its branches 
“ widely into the cognizable; and while its action and achieve- 
‘“‘ ments are circumscribed by the finite, its life and its energies 
“are fed from a larger treasury than the finite of human ap- 
** prehension. 


Altior ac penitus terre defigitar arbos 
. . « « » Gus, quantum vertice ad auras 
Atherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


This passage implies, we think, all the cardinal doctrines of 
The Sabned shin contained in the First Part of Mr. Spencer’s 
“ First Principles of a New System of Philosophy”—all the doc- 
trines, therefore, that constitute the foundation of that ‘“‘ New” 
and elaborate scheme. It leaves him little room for essential 
originality on this particular thesis. While we do not deny to 
him great and brilliant originality in the codrdination, exposi- 
tion and illustrations of his system, there is very little that is 
distinctly new in the principles of his Philosophy; and much 
that is apparently novel has been, at least indirectly, derived 
from the slighted speculations of his distinguished precursor, 
M. Comte. He has thrown stones, while living himself in a 
house of glass. 

But our present concern is with that predecessor, and not 
with Mr. Spencer. M. Comte and his Philosophy were singu- 
larly unfortunate. The pre-eminence of both were passing awa 
before they had been fully recognized. The impulse whic 
was communicated had produced its effect, and its action was 
becoming obscured and evanescent, before the grand machinery 
which was to regulate, apply and perpetuate that impulse had 
been completed. The vessel was left by the tide upon the 
strand, but the mission of the vessel had been promulgated, 
and the effects of the publication realized, before the builder of 
the vessel was ready to launch it fairly upon the waters. 
Abandoning metaphor, it may be confidently alleged that the 
doctrine of the Positive Philosophy had been circulated, tested 
and accepted, with such modifications as reduced it to its true 
value, before the name of M. Comte had attracted much regard, 
and before the voluminous proclamation of his system had ad- 
- vanced far towards completion—or towards incompletion. All 

the fruit that was actually produced had ripened and i 
from the tree, before the tree had done blooming, before it had 
even burst into full bloom. The most of its blossoms were 
barren flowers. In consequence of this strange destiny of 
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both the man and his labors, it readily happened that man 

received at second or third hand, views and suggestions whic 

had originally proceeded from him, without being at all con- 
scious of the source of their obligations. Hence they were able 
honestly to deny any indebtedness on their own account, 
although the original indebtedness remained still unliquidated. 
It is a singular fortune which has overtaken M. Comte in this 
respect. Every one has hastened to disown any dependence 
upon him; and this may be regarded as a fitting retribution 
for the indignant heat with which he spurned the acknowledg- 
ment of any philosophical dependence upon St. Simon—the 
Gamaliel at whose feet he sat in youth, the Elijah whose 
mantle was destined for him. But St. Simon is by no means 
the only precursor to whom Comte is indebted. He regards 
himself as the suecessor and heir of Bacon and the French En- 
cyclopedists—a strange conjunction of names! Newton, Des- 
Cartes and Aristotle are all claimed in the line of bis philo- 
sophical pedigree, with the same propriety, but without the 
plausible pretence, with which Julius Cesar claimed his descent 
from Julus, Aineas, Venus and Jove. His philosophy is, indeed, 
a cento of antecedent dogmas, some of them ied thd rejected, 
others proposed and previously accepted. He introduced a 
provisional harmony and a settled order into the development 
of the principle adopted by him: but the harmony proceeded 
on a low key and the order was too narrow for the wants an 
for the capacity of the age. The co-ordination and exposition 
of the system were, in great measure, his own; but the materials 
co-ordinated and expounded were, in very many instances, 
the propery of others. His labors were in consequence, 
miscalculated to produce a distinct and lasting effect: and 
the like fortune, it appears to us, awaits the brilliant spec- 
ulations of Mr. Spencer for the like reason. Both plumed 
themselves upven their originality: in both the oleias is 
greatly exaggerated in all respects, and in many is invalid. 

We proceed to prove this in regard to M. Comte. Mr. 
Spencer’s theory, as being only a recent manifestation of the 
latest tendencies of science, requires a more diligent and elabo- 
rate examination than can be afforded in this connection, or 
within the limits of a cursory notice. 

We have little disposition to revive the question of M. 
Comte’s indebtedness to his original Coryphzus, St. Simon, an 
accusation often repeated in the life-time of the Positive Philo- 
sopher, and acrimoniously, as well as strenuously, repudiated by 
him. Our conviction is that there was a close affiliation 
between them, though we think it might have been rendered 
unapparent to the disciple by the wide discrepance between 
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the mystical conceptions of a feverish intuition and the patient 
elaboration of a scientific inquiry. M. Comte was cognizant 
of the gradual and persevering development of his own syste- 
matic doctrine; and the unprecedented labors by which his con- 
clusions were obtained, obscured to his view the character and 
source of the original impulse. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” Comte felt the inspi- 
ration which breathed upon him, Dut was so occupied with the 
accomplishment of its behests, that he stopped not to inquire, 
and failed to discern from whom the spirit had d to him, 
We will not further disturb the ashes of the illustrious dead 
by agitating this inquiry, but will pass to the consideration of 
less obvious, but perhaps still more significant obligations. 

M. Comte in consequence of impatient execution, or insuf- 
ficient acquaintance with the antecedent history of philosophy; 
is continually beguiled into grave delusions relative to the no- 
velty of his own speculations, There are many singular in- 
stances, in which doctrines, the most original in his estimation, 
and the most earnestly defended by him on the supposition of 
their entire or substantial originality, are really nothing but 
the revival, under a slight change of form, of earlier, and often 
of forgotten views. Thus, what he deems the distinctive feature 
of his Biology, the contemplation of vegetable, animal and 
rational life under one science, is at least as old as David, one 
of the neglected scholiasts, or Aristotle, who, moreover gives 
M. Comte’s own peculiar law of the three dynamic operations 
characteristic of life, nutrition, increase and reproduction. So 
familiar, indeed, was the Aristotelian view of the triple series 
of organic existences, that it passed into English poetry, and is 
loosely expressed in Milton’s Paradise Lost : 

“ In thee, 
Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears, 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 


Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summ’d up in man.” 


We have not yet examined Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Bio- 
logy, but from the indications furnished in his previous works, 
we may venture to infer that he accepts the main positions 
of M. Comte, perhaps without direct obligation, and that he 
also had been anticipated in this respect by the Peripatetic 
scholiast ; and, if by the scholiast, then it may be presumed 
by the school of the sage, if not by the sage himself. Accord- 
ing to our recollection, indeed, these tenets are formally ex- 
pressed by Aristotle, though we are unable at this moment to 
turn to his authoritative declarations on the point.’ Even the 
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definition of Life, borrowed by Comte from M. de Blainville 
with high commendation—a definition which is imitated, but 
scarcely improved by Mr. Spencer—seems but the resuscita- 
tion of those vague and dreamy representations, which preceded 
its characterization as the “ co-exercitatio senswum” by Xeno- 
phanes, Aristoxenes, Asclepiades. The very expression of 
these philosophers is almost reproduced in the phrase employed 
by the Positive Hierarch, when he describes life to be the “‘ con- 
sensus wuniversel de Vensemble de Vorganisme.” M. Comte 
says that the famous scholastic definition of man as “a reasoning 
animal” is pure nonsense, because all animals and especially 
those which approach the higher limit of the zoological scale, 
are necessarily endowed with reason. The anecdote of Plato 
and Diogenes ought to have precluded the erroneous supposi- 
tion that this was a scholastic notion. Butthis specific doc- 
trine is proclaimed by Leibnitz, who attributed a soul to 
animals, and, therefore, reason in some sort also. It was held 
by numberless philosophers before it was avowed by Bernar- 
dino Telesio of Cosenza, as it has been advocated by many 
sober, sagacious and scientific men since, as may be recogniz- 
ed from the commentaries of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell on the subject of animal instinct, which are appended to 
the annotated edition of Paley’s Natural Theology. The Ita- 
lian sage, just mentioned, also anticipated M. Comte in regard- 
ing vegetable and animal life as analogous; and thus furnishes 
another deduction from the claim of Mr. Spencer to originality ; 
but the whole theory is contained in the scholiast, David, to 
whom reference has already been made. His observations re- 
mind us very strongly of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy of Evolu- 
densdheengie of course, not pushing it to the same extent, nor 
representing it as the one pervading law of the Universe, nor 
rivalling the brilliant evidence adduced for its corroboration. 
But David explains the gradations of organic existence by the 
successive superinduction of additional functions and capacities. 

The illustration of the phenomena of human action by refe- 
rence to the procedure of animals of an inferior order, which 
is iepreneall by M. Comte as having been improperly ne- 
glected by previous philosophy, was habitual among the an- 
cients, and gave rise in the hands of the Stoics to that doctrine of 
a State of Nature, which still preserves much of its pristine vital- 
ity, though it has forgotten its appropriate significance in con- 
sequence of having become totally disconnected from the whole 
hypothesis of whish it formed a characteristic portion. Alsop’s 


Fables could not have arisen among a people unaccustomed 
to notice the manifold correspondence of men and animals, 
Almost every page of the philosophical dialogues of Cicero 
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teems with these analogies, which are employed by him, as they 
were by the schools which he represents, with as much fre- 
quency, confidence and effect, as they are by M. Comte, though 
not with the same wild fantasy. 

To proceed from the Positive theory of Life to the Positive 
theory of Society. We have only to look into Ferrari’s Philo- 
sophy of History, or into any summary of the reveries of so- 
cialism, ancient and modern, to discover in how many different 
positions M. Comte has been anticipated. ~ But we will not 
take those coincidences which any one may gather for himself. 
The science of Sociology, which M. Comte apparently regarded 
as his own peculiar invention, and which, in a limited sense, 
may be.conceded to have been so; which he declares to have 
been altogether impossible, and even inconceivable, anterior 
to his times, and previous to the definite constitution of Bio- 
logy, seems to have been indistinctly contemplated by Jerome 
Cardan, as early as the Fifteenth Century. ‘Phat eccentric and 
crazy a yy who resembled M. Comte in so many res- 
pects, and in his occasional fits of downright mental alienation, 
mentioned in the list of his inventions drawn up by himself: 
“cognitio morum hominum, primo in genere, post juxta gentes, 
et reliqua, ut consuetudines demum proprie vel alterius.” It is 
true that this conception of the doctrine would approximate 
more closely to the scheme of Ethology contemplated by Mr. 
Mill, than to the outline of Sociology elaborated by M. Comte: 
but it destroys the gloss of the supposed novelty of the science 
as the direct consequence of Positivism alone. If M,. Comte 
had precursors or heralds in this department of speculation, he 
must have many successors before even the irundetions of the 
system can be satisfactorily laid. Even after all his acute ob- 
servation, and his rigid and punctilious divisions, the whole 
task of adequately constructing the framework of the science 
of Society remains to be achieved. Valuable hints for that 
philosophy of the future may be drawn from the earlier and 
the later manifestations of Positivism; but the ten volumes 
of that ponderous structure can furnish no more than hints and 
points of departure for future investigation. . 

The enforcement of Fraternité, which M. Comte alleges, not 
as an original thesis, but as a distinctive characteristic of Posi- 
tivism, entered into the customary jargon of the whole Revo- 
Jutionary School of France, as it did at Athens in much 
earlier ages. It is as fully, and more justly and beautifully 
insisted upon by Cicero as a Peripatetic doctrine, than it is b 
the High Priest of Humanity—the Grand Pontiff of Posi- 
tivism. 

A very significant development of this universal Fraternity 
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was crystallized into the felicitous phrase, “‘ Vivre pour autrui,” 
and became the symbol of those circulars in which M. Comte 
acknowledged or applied for the pecuniary assistance of the 
learned world. It was his euphemistic rendering of the ap- 
peal, “date obolum Belisario.” But this “altruisme,” in a 
different application however, was a special precept of the 
later Stoics, and is as clearly proclaimed by Seneca and 
Epictetus as by M. Comte. This humanization of the austere 
and self-concentred tendencies of the followers of Zeno and 
Chrysippus must unquestionably be ascribed to the augmentin 

influences of Christianity ; but it was not the less accepted ve 
commended by the later disciples of the sect. To the same 
ancient school, and to that school in its more ancient form, 
must be restored the tenet that human conduct, individual and 
social, should be regulated by the conclusions of science, and 
by the suggestions drawn from the diligent study of nature. 

his was a favorite topic with them as it is with M. Comte. 

The principle which is involved in the conjunction of 
“Order and Progress”—a principle conceived to be so directly 
implicated with the whole framework of the Positive Philoso- 
phy, that it was assumed as its motto or devise—is announced by 

t. Thomas Aquinas as the fundamental reason and explanation 
of all iaw. Rapid and undeveloped as are his remarks, they may 
be suspected of including the undisclosed germ of Mr. Spencer’s 
Theory of Evolution. We must look, however, to Dr. 
McCosh’s Treatise on the Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation for the true exposition of the inherent dependence of 
Order on Progress, and of Progress on Order. 

The distinction between the Statical and the Dynamical 
aspects of Society is a valuable end in the prosecution of 
Sociological investigations. It is confessedly derived by Comte 
from the ordination of the Physical Sciences. It is adopted by 
Mr. Mill with marked approbation. But it was anticipated, or 
at least foreshadowed by Aristotle; and it was distinetly ap- 
prehended by Kant, though the terms employed by him to 
designate the contrast were Mathematical and Dynamical. 

The fundamental laws of the scheme of Positivism—those 
which relate to the classification and hierarchy of the sciences, 
consequently those which determine the method and the form 
of the Positive Philosophy—may be traced to Aristotle 
through the ancient commentators on his works. 

The relations between Theory and Practice—the necessity 
of controlling speculation by observation, and of irradiating 
observation and action by general principles are laid down by 
Joannes Philopenus in his Annotations on the Categories of 
Aristotle ; pre By if we had time for the search, it might be 
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shown by his Master also, as distinctiy and intelligibly as they 
are in the Positive System. These ancient and neglected 
writers were in the habit of making a formal enunciation of 
great principles in a brief and simple form, and of leaving the 

evelopment of those principles to private meditation or ex- 
oteric instruction. The moderns, on the contrary, cackle in- 
terminably over every egg that is laid, and are never content 
unless they proclaim the event to an admiring world, claim the 
credit of the feat, and rapturously expound the nature of the 
egg and the brood to be expected from it. In this manner the 
modern Philosopher has often made his reputation from sug- 
gestions incidentally thrown out by the unappreciated writers 
of antiquity. 

The axiom of the new Philosophy that prediction is the test 
of science, which has been ingeniously commented on by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, was held by Aristotle and by a long succes- 
sion of those metaphysicians who provoke M. Comte’s con- 
tinual vituperation. It is a strange refutation of Comte’s 
pretensions to singular originality, to find Roger Bacon an- 
nouncing in the Thirteenth Century that one of the distin- 
pe prerogatives of his own method of Experimental 

ience consists in the knowledge of things future, past and 
present—* in cognitione fulurorum, et preeteritorum, et pre- 
sentium.” 

The remark that each Science tends to encroach on its prede- 
cessors, is a truth resulting necessarily from the mode in which 
our knowledge is developed. But it is only half the truth. 
The whole truth has passed into a proverb in many nations, 
und is expressed in an axiomatic form by Cicero—* suo qguis- 
que studio ducitur.” We do not overlook nor underrate the 
ingenuity and sagacity with which the principle is applied by 
M. Comte, nor are we insensible to the value of the specula- 
tions which result from its employment by*him. But the 
principle itself cannot be regarded as any danivery of Posi- 
tivism. 

There are numerous other instances wherein the details of 
the Positive Philosophy, presented as original, and regarded as 
original by the author of the system in his ignorance of the 
history of Philosophy and of the labors of his precursors, are 
in reality fragments and crumbs from the accepted or rejected 
speculations of his great forerunners. It is needless to extend 
our observations by introducing additional examples, and by 
dwelling upon the correspondence adduced. It may well be 
that the failure of Positivism to make a profound or lastin 
impression upon the movement of Philosophy bas been due, 
in a considerable degree, to the fact that its originality is more 
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apparent than real, and that much which was promulgated as 
a new accession to our knowledge, was in truth but a republi- 
cation of what had been previously tried and tested, accepted 
or abandoned. 

But it is to the sage of Koningsberg—the still unappreciated 
Kant—that M. Comte—‘ O dimidiate Menander”—might 
have been most deeply indebted, as it is to the Critical Philoso- 
phy that he most frequently and closely approximates, not- 
withstanding his avowed contempt for the critical phase of 
speculation, We will not venture to assert that M. Comte 

irectly borrowed any of his views from Kant, although Kant 
is one of the few predecessors whom he condescends to 
acknowledge, and to whom he owns obligations; and al- 
thotgh, moreover, the agreement is often so intimate, so 
minute, and so detailed, that it might scarcely be deemed acci- 
dental. Still, as these lines of concord flow legitimately from 
the fundamental principles of Positivism in their Positive ex- 
position; and as the principles in which agus is dis- 
played constitute the least luminous half of Kantism, we are 
disposed to refer the correspondence to the identity of the 
principles of the one with a part of the principles of the other 
rather than to assert a positive transfer, which might be 
readily denied, and could not easily be proved. It is true 
that some of the most remarkable points of agreement consist 
in the adoption of cardinal tenets which are stated by Kant 
only as tempting fallacies to be avoided. But even here we 
hesitate to allege conscious or immediate indebtedness, since 
M. Comte does not appear to have studied very diligently any 
of the writings of the philosophers, ancient, modern, or con- 
temporary, whom he abuses as a class, and seems to speak of 
them only from vague surmises, colloquial impressions, or from 
brief or accidental perusal. Were it not for this, we might 
find it often extremely difficult to shake off the conviction 
that, in the case of Kant, this was more frequently uncon- 
fessed obligation than mere concurrence. 

It is not the object of these remarks to impute actual 
plagiarism to M. Comte, for plagiarism is a much rarer offence 
than those who ferret out resemblances suppose. Our design 
is to show that he had been preceded in his most characteristic 
theses by antecedent philosophers, and thus to explain the 
trivial and transitory nature of the influences exercised by 
him, This consideration may alleviate any regrets enter- 
tained by his more earnest disciples, by affording the assurance 
that whatever was valuable in his Philosophy had already 


entered into the common inheritance of the world. 


We proceed to cite examples of the concordances of Kant 
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and Comte. The position that a natural Philosopher—a 
student of strict science—had nothing to do with the research 
of a First Cause, or with God, in the constitution of science, is 
laid down by Kant, and had been previously held by many 
Metaphysicians, even so far back as the scholiast Asclepius, and 
his chief Aristotle. Mr. Herbert Spencer has rendered good 
service to sound philosophy, to enlightened science, to morals, 
and to religion, by reclaiming for the basis of all valid reason- 
ing the recognition of a First Cause, which must be essentially 
the Supreme Being. i 

M. Comte’s speculations in regard to the theory of vegetable 
reproduction tally almost exactly with Kant’s. 

That all knowledge is merely phenomenal is one of the 
prineipal conclusions of the Critical Philosophy, as it is the 
starting point of the Positive System. This doctrine appears 
to have been held by Leibnitz, and by the unfortunate Gior- 
dano Bruno, and seems to have suggested itself also to Aris- 
totle, though it was repudiated by the-Pythagoreans. But it 
is entirely unnecessary to offer any evidence of Comte’s want 
of originality in this doctrine after the abundant arguments 
and testimonies presented by Sir William Hamilton. 

It is also a thesis of Kant’s that Logic should be studied in 
its concrete forms, as exhibited in the several Sciences. This 
is the whole of Comte’s dogma, but it is only half of Kant’s. 
The other half is that Logic should be previously studied in 
its abstract shape. Mill’s Logic is accordingly a fairer realiza- 
tion of Kant’s views than is afforded by Sousa from whom 
Mill borrowed so largely in his attempt to constitute the 
special Logic of the different branches of science. 

To Kant, too, we owe the precise dictum that all valid ob- 
servation requires and presupposes a theory of some sort. 

The reciprocal improvement of the sexes in married life is 
explained [ Kant in a manner singularly analogous to the 
exposition given by M. Comte; and the deification of woman, 
though no iaeivtes of the German Philosopher’s, is at least il- 
lustrated, and might almost have been suggested, by him. 

That the heart possesses a rightful supremacy over the intel- 
lect is asserted by Kant; but he is by no means the earliest 
apostle of the doctrine, which is splendidly sustained by poetry 
in Tennyson’s allegory, “The Palace of Art,” and also in 
“The Princess.” 

It is also shown by Kant that, on the principles of Posi- 
tivism, which are distinctly enounced by him as a fractional 
and inadequate interpretation of the universe, Humanity, or 
the Civilization of Man, must constitute the whole ultimate 
aim of science. The same line of thought, but in the spirit of 
Kant, not of Comte, is resumed and expanded by Fichte. 
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That there must be an intermediate form of knowledge 
between science and practice seems to be but the application 
of Lord Bacon’s view of the importance and even of the neces- 
sity of “axiomata media,” but it might have been discovered 
in an explicit form in Kant. 

To Kant may also be referred the declaration that the grow- 
ing expansion and multiplicity of the sciences render it neces- 
sary to determine the limits of scientific speculation, and to 
introduce some compendious or comprehensive process for 
their acquirement. 

The unbroken stream of human progress, and the increasing 
subjection of the living to the dead, or, in other words, of the 
present to the past, are conclusions of Kant’s. The immor- 
tality conferred by Comte on the spectral reminiscences of 
“the worthy servitors of Humanity,” is simply the conver- 
sion of Cicero’s beautiful rhetorical figure into the vague 
dogma of a mystical superstition— Vita moriworum. ... . . 
in memoria vivorum est posita.” The same idea has been em- 
balmed in the verse of Rogers: 


They, in their glorious course, the guides of youth, 
Whose language breathed the eloquence of truth ; 
Whose life, beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought; 
These still exist; by Thee to Fame consign’d, 

Still speak, and act, the models of mankind. 


To close this memorable list, which omits many identities of 
onto or and touches very lightly and hurriedly upon 
those which have been specified, let us add as a climax and 
colophon, that even the notion of “Za Grande République 
Occidentale composée des cing Populations avancées, Bidinjunee, 
Ttalienne, Germanique, Britannique, et Espagnole toujours soli- 
daires depuis Charlemagne,” which “figures in the Title-Page 
of the original edition of the “ Discours sur ? Ensemble du 
Positivisme, and is so largely elaborated in M. Comte’s princi- 
pal productions, that even this notion of 


“The Parliament of Man—the Federation of the World” 


is briefly indicated by Kant. “One of the great results,” says 
he, “of the constant, but more or less accelerated march of 
Humanity should be the Cosmopolitan constitution of nations, 
the universal federation. It is an idea, however, which has 
been constantly advocated in its religious aspects by the 
Canonists, which it was always the aim of the ot to ac- 
complish in the spiritual government of the world; a doctrine 
to which Henri 1V., as well as Napoleon, endeavoured to give 


a political realization, which lay at the foundation of the Im- 
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perial system of Charlemagne, which was transmitted to him 
from the Roman Empire, and was deduced from the conquests 
of the Roman Republic. By so slow and secular a progression 
does the instructive tendency of human development succeed in 
making itself intelligible, and in displaying itself as ‘a distinct 
philosophical conception. 

Neither in regard to Kant, nor in regard to any of the other 
authors between whom and M. Comte there exist the re- 
markable analogies which we have exhibited, have we en- 
deavored to seek out and multiply the points of resemblance or 
of osculation. We have had no inclination to do so, nor 
should we have had time for the labor, or space for the exposi- 
tion of the results. We have only enumerated the instances 
of agreement in fundamental or important particulars, which 
had been casually noticed in the course of our ordinary studies. 

In justice to Kant, it should be stated that some of the 
tenets which are resuscitated by Positivism are propounded 
by him only to be rejected, with reasons assigned for their 
rejection; and that the rest, as forming parts of a much more 
comprehensive and liberal Philosophy, are interpreted in a 
much ampler light and in a much truer sense than by the 
Positive System. 

In justice to M. Comte we would repeat that we have not 
disinterred the skeletons of the doctrine, which reappear in 
ghastly guise in his body of phenomenal science, for the pur- 
pose of alleging direct plagiarism or conscious obligation. Far 
from us be the thought of thus desecrating the memory of an 
earnest and acute philosopher, although we can readily con- 
ceive of his giving cordial utterance to the. ejaculation, “ pere- 
ant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt/” But, if the practice of 
Aristotle justified the charge of Bacon (which it does not), that 
he had obliterated the names and monuments of those whose 
materials he had employed to rear his own vast edifice, and 
that like the Turkish Sultans, “ he would bear no brother near 
the throne;” and if Bacon is himself obnoxious in a con- 
siderable degree to the like accusations, M. Comte does openly, 
though very sparingly, acknowledge indebtedness to others for 
some few details of his system. He always mentions with 
honor those whom he actually regards as his precursors, though 
he is by no meaus anxious to particularize the extent of his 
obligations. Is it ungenerous to say, “lta metuit ne quid 
unquam didicisse videatur |” 

je have made this enumeration of coincidences with very 
different motives. The aim of a philosopher should not be to 
say new things, but to say true things, ‘non nova sed vera ;” 
and the object of the philosophic criticism of philosophy is not 
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to deny the originality or the novelty, but the accuracy of the 
doctrines censured. Guided by this feeling, we have drawn 
out our bill of particulars for the sake of demonstrating that 
the leading principles of Positivism, and many of its most 
striking meidental precepts, lend it no prestige, afford it no con- 
firmation, and cannot be claimed by it as its peculiar doctrines, 
or as the consequence of its own peculiar system, since they 
had previously co-existed with very different schemes of 
philosophy, and had been usually enounced by them either in 
a juster connection, or in a more enlarged and liberal spirit, 
Certainly these parallel passages can give no superiority to the 
Positive over the Critical Philosophy, unless it be shown that 
in this instance the rule of Hesiod applies: “ the half is better 
than the whole.” 

Before M. Comte had passed from the scene of his labors, or 
had brought his labors to a close, his Philosophy had “ paled 
its ineffectual fires,” and other luminaries were already in the 
ascendant. While still engaged in reérecting barriers against 
social and political revolution by piling up the wrecks which 
lay around him on the strand, the waves of revolution swept 
over his frail bulwarks. He still continued his vain structure, 
unconscious of the breach, incognizant of the ruin. The inun- 
dation which he had endeavored to resist by the uninter- 
mitted exertions of a long life began to subside when its fury 
was spent. The tide ebbed when it had reached its flood, and 
ebbed so fast that its receding waters left high and dry upon 
the shore the fortifications which had been so painfully con- 
structed, and left the engineer still sedulously at work after the 
apprehended danger had come and had passed away. Archime- 
des at the sack of Syracuse was not more unconscious of what 
was transpiring around him than M. Comte when death ar- 
rested him in the midst of schemes, no longer available for 
their intended use. It is a melancholy spectacle; a sad ex- 
ample of human effort and human genius frustrated by the 
narrow preoccupations of a mind at once credulousand sceptical. 

O miseras hominum menteis! O pectora ceca ! 
Qualibus in tenebreis vite, quanteisque pericleis 
Digitur hoe ceevi quodamque est ! 





ART. II1.—LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


WE shall not bore you with biography. It may be bought 
at the bookstores. We will not disgust you with fulsome 
adulations of one who has forced Fortune to favor him ; forced 
her by his intellect and energy to renounce her coquetries and 
follow one of the men of destiny. It is perhaps her feminine 
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way to delude and frown on those who sue at her shrine, but 

ield herself a captive to him who has courage to command 

er. / 
Louis Napoleon is the leader of a school of which Cheops, 
Alexander, Czar Peter, Frederick and Napoleon were found- 
ers. It is the school of men whose acts made, according to 
Carlyle, the great epics of their age; men who owed their 
eminence to their own ability ; men who maintained themselves 
and their successors upon a throne based on pyramids, canals, 
rivers diverted from their courses, cities founded upon a morass, 
roads across the Alps, schools, colleges, hospitals, workshops 
built and endowed for public use. 

Louis Napoleon came into the world and the world did not 
comprehend his mission. Possibly he did not himself perfectly 
comprehend it. It was his inspiration to restore the broken 
column of his unele’s greatness. To execute his designs, To 
avenge his memory. ‘The world looked on him with derision. 
It generally does so upon the first demonstration of original 
genius. It requires the data of a generation to teach the world 
to admire. Thus the world worships at the shrine of the last 
idol, and regards any other inspiration as an attack upon its 
faith. The world fancied it saw a dwarf tugging at the sword 
of Napoleon, which hung rusting in its scabbard on the walls 
of the Hotel des Invalides. It deemed Louis invisible amid the 
folds of the Imperial mantle. The world could not see clearly. 
It did not comprehend that the unfinished labors of the states- 
man, warrior, and savans might be completed otherwise than by 
artillery and the sword. hen Napoleon pronounced the 
words, “The empire—it is peace!” it was the opinion of the 
half-pay veterans, who had gained their pensions at Waterloo, 
that he had abdicated. They regarded it as an ignoble aban- 
donment of his pledges. It was thought that content with the 
honors which France had bestowed upon him he desired onl 
to enjoy them. The world ridiculed the “ nephew of his 
uncle,” and turned to look upon other spectacles. The courts 
of Europe regarded him through their lorgnettes, or passed by 
on the other side to avoid an embarrassing recognition. He 
allayed some demonstrations of popular nausea by the “ blood 
emetic” of grape and canister. A few statues, some public 
buildings erected, a judicious employment of the poor, ap- 
peased the people, and revived the memory of the Empire 
and of the man who had founded it. To establish himself in 
the hearts of his people and to escape the intrigues of foreign 
cabinets he married an honorable and excellent woman; one 
worthy to be the friend and associate of her most maternal 
majesty of England. We can offer no higher evidence of his 
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wisdom, or of her worth. In doing so he avoided the great 
error of his uncle, and followed his earlier and better inspira- 
tions. 
With a throne and a household based upon faith and affec- 
tion, he commenced to develop the meaning of his grand 
text. He enounced another great axiom: That nations are 
respected according to their power. To obtain the greatest 
amount of power, ™ commenced to educate and pi a the 
es Instead of the house of correction and the galleys, he 
iad the school and the workshop. Instead of bayonets to re- 
press the insurrections of hunger and nakedness, he developed 
work and wages. His theory required that every man, woman 
and child, every acre of land, every water-power or mineral, 
should contribute to the moral or material power of France. 
The demonstration of that power would bring the respect of 
nations, and in this would consist the Empire of France. Thus 
the mental capacity of the kingdom was subjected to the test 
of primary instruction. Perhaps the masses were fit to serve 
the state as farmers, operatives, soldiers. Sometimes God had 
gilded with a ray of genius some human mote that floated for 
its little moment, before it joined the dust of generations and 
of ages. That immortal mind aided by instruction would make 
an orator, or a general, a poet, a sculptor, a painter. It might 
bear the flag of France to glory, or it might conquer a 
name in the annals of the world. Perhaps some humble 
girl might contribute to the same result by the triumph of 
try, of song, or of the drama. Such an one might illustrate 
aris by a mantle or a chapeau, or witch the world with 
studies drawn from nature. Tation genius cannot remain con- 
cealed in France. It belongs to the Siate, and it will be re- 
claimed and developed on State‘account. There are two depart- 
ments of instruction in France; the one literary, terminat- 
ing in colleges and the university; the other practical, in its 
applications of philosophy and science to the useful enterprises 
of life. The first qualifies the advocate and the statesman to 
serve, the poet and the dramatist to adorn the Empire. The 
second furnishes the scarcely less useful and distinguished men 
who tunnel mountains, open mines and conduct commerce. 
Now for ourselves we are of opinion, that the mind-power of a 
nation is its chief wealth. It is upon the development of this 
ower that depend all other elements of material greatness. 
he minerals may slumber in the earth. The cataract may 
leap idly from the mountain. The harbor may glass on its 
quiet bosom the soaring eagle and the simple gull, but with- 
out the educated intellect they are as worthless as the mines of 
Arizona, the falls of St. Anthony, or the roadstead of Aca- 
pulco. 
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The Emperor advanced in his policy. He perceived that 
the nation which borrowed, was the slave of the nation which 
lent. That the nation which imports its daily supplies, must 
export its own values to pay for them; that, by consequence, 
there can be no accumulations of capital with this dependent 
nation ; and without capital accumulated in the national funds, 
there can be no class with means and leisure for literature, 
science and philanthropy. It is a class, moreover, always 
conservative, since it has locked up its treasures in the strong 
box of the Government. With this conviction the Emperor 
began to develop the mechanical resources of France. He 
had dignified labor by conferring upon it the honors of intelli- 
gence. He proceeded to aid it still further by giving it the 
control of machinery, to enhance its profits and diminish its 
toils. 

As a branch of this mechanism upon which the judicious 
application of human labor and the development of national 
resources so much depends, we may refer to the successful 
application of steam to maritime navigation and warfare. 

he whole history of it is worth reading. Philosophers had 
demonstrated that a steamer could not cross the ocean. Boards 
of Admiralty had “ pooh poohed” floating blacksmith-shops, 
and armored wabeeten when La Gloire walked out upon the 
ocean in queenly comment of the prophets. Observe the 
effects of this discovery. England had built up a maritime 
supremacy. Raleigh, Drake and Frobisher had, with the 
assistance of a very timely tempest, dispersed the Armada, 
“singed the beard of the King of Spain” in his own harbor, 
we believe, of Cadiz, and established the superior skill, cour- 
age and economy of their vessels as fighters or carriers. The 
Republican.admirals under Cromwell did the same kind office 
for the Dutch. The fleets of France suffered a similar humili- 
ation on various occasions from the reign of Louis XIV. up to 
Trafalgar, and until Napoleon ordered Marbois to sell Louisi- 
ana to the United States at the price of a few rounds of ammu- 
nition ; because England was fitting outa fleet for the West 
Indies, and his sagacity taught him that the blow would fall 
upon his own recent acquisitions upon the Mississippi. There- 
fore he told his minister that he would sell Louisiana to the 
United States: First, because he could not cope with England at 
sea ; and Second, because he would thereby raise up an antagonist 
that could neutralize her power uponthat element. Napoleon — 
then abdicated the ocean. England was thus the mistress of the 
seas, and she openly affirmed that fact. It was also chronicled 
and made immortal in the songs of Dibden, and in that tradi- 
tional tar who dances horn-pipes, gets drunk whenever he 
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comes ashore, squanders his small pay and fortuitous prize 
money on all sorts of unworthy people, with more than Ori- 
ental profusion, and proclaims on all occasions, “Jack’s the 
lad!” He boasted very much of the “ wooden walls of old 
Hengland ;” hitched up his inexpressibles, and, having cast his 
quid into the face of his antagonist, announced his readiness 
for pugilistic conflict. He had compromised with the Ameri- 
can tar some forty or fifty years since, and agreed to divide the 
broad domain of ocean with him, but still he strutted in unmit- 
igated absurdity. Now what do our readers suppose has 
become of this hero? Heis gone. He exists but in tradi- 
tion. He can no longer talk about “ yard-arm and yard-arm,” 
because there are no longer yard-arms. He no longer enacts 
prodigies with his cutlass in ‘repelling boarders.” There is no 
more boarding. The boarders are now received, like Cuddy 
Headrigg at the siege of Castle Bellenden, with a discharge of 
hot water, which peels tliese boarders like so many lobsters. 
Jack no longer “sits up aloft.” He no longer sleeps on the 
cross-trees or lies out on the spars, nor does “the rope slide 
swiftly through his glowing hands” when he lands on the deck 
to receive his black-eyed Susan. Those boasts of triumph, 
those palmy days are gone. And to whom is this extraordi- 
nary dethronement of her most maritime majesty due? To 
the calm man who announced the pacific motto which we have 
quoted. It is he who has dispensed with masts, sails, spars and 
cordage. It is he who encrusts a ship with scales like a dra- 

on. It is he who has discharged the tar forever, and what 
then? He has replaced him with the engine and the pilot; 
the artillerist and the battery. Very simple that, is it not? 
Hardly worth the attention of gentlemanly diplomats who 
change the map of nations by exchanging protocols, and 
mark what has resulted from that simple change! Ma- 
chinery equalizes the strength of nations as it bas done the skill 
of individuals. The nation which has most commerce at sea, 
has the most values at risk. The nation rich enough to order 
a steam engine and hire foreign seamen, becomes, like the free 
lancers of the middle ages, very formidable, since they are in- 
vulnerable in their poverty and in the capacity to fight or fly. 
No other illustration is needed of the startling importance of 
this new power than the fact that an iron-clad ram, the Vir- 

inia, sunk at a blow each, two first-class wooden frigates. 

alf a dozen steamers ordered by the Confederate Governinent, 
built, fitted and found abroad, without a home, a port ora coal- 
ing station, doubled insurance upon the commercial marine 
of one of the first maritime powers of the world. Ten years 
ago England could hold her cotton-fields in India, her penal 
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colonies in Australia. She could draw her corn and timber 
from Canada, and her sugar from Jamaica. This was because 
if any power interrupted her commerce or insulted her citizens, 
a terrible vengeance was sure to follow. The masts, sails, 
cordage and jack tars were important agents of national power. 
Now these institutions have gone with the ballistee and the cata- 

ult. The steam engine has superseded and relieved them. 

ouis Napoleon has the merit of having been the accoucheur 
of that idea. He has now more guns afloat by steam than any 
other power. The idea has been caught and copied by Spain, 
Austria; even 

“That provoking Czar 
Has got him a round jacket and pretends to be a tar.” 

It seems from the London 7imes that if England had inter- 
vened to guarantee the rights stipulated to Poland by the 
Congress of Vienna, the Russian steam fleet was under sealed 
orders to attack the commerce and possessions of England in 
the Pacific and Chinese oceans. 

Suppose, then, a war between Russia and the United States ; 
how long could England hold her possessions upon the islands 
or Continent of America? Suppose a difficulty with Russia or 
France ; how could she keep u ae commerce with the East or 
with Malta or Gibraltar? “ The Empire—it is peace.” Who 
would haveever dreamed that the Empire—it is a steam-engine ? 
Suppose Louis Napoleon held Louisiana this day, and learned 
that England was fitting outa fleet for the West Indies, would 
he sell it to any other power for a mess of pottage to avoid its 
falling into her hands? Let Mexico answer. . 

The Emperor has, moreover, taken the deepest. inte 
manufactures. Silks, wines, jewelry and every article of ltx- 
ury required no encouragement. He saw that cotton was an 
important article for the employment of labor and the creation 
of value. He decreed cotton manufactures. He caused mills 
to be built. He caused his people to be instructed in spinning, 
aid five years since he had attracted from England alone some 
eight thousand operatives, who were employed in the factories 
of France. As a result, the importations and manufactures of 
this important staple increased, until] it is now estimated to 
afford direct and incidental support to millions of his subjects. 

We must pass over his systematic development of the agri- 
culture, the minerals, the fisheries—in a word, of all the mate- 
rial resources of his kingdom. This development is all organ- 
ized in Departments and Bureaux of his Government, which 
consider every thing and report every thing in connection with 
those important interests. 

We therefore come to the commercial policy of the Emperor. 
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He was the first to perceive the social, political and militar 
effect of the railroads. By their aid he has immensely devel- 
oped the commerce of France, internal and foreign. They not 
only bring the trade from much of Switzerland and upper Ger- 
many, but they connect France with Italy. Already is Mont 
Cenis being pierced with a stupendous tunnel. Under his 
auspices or example other similar works are under construction 
for the purpose of connecting the valleys of the Alps with the 
fertile fields and populous cities of France and Italy. Nor has 
he rested content with these results of intercommunication. He 
has made the railroad system strategic. Fert novas aleas Mer- 
curio ignotas Marti. The roads of France have been so plan- 
ned and connected as to converge their whole capacity of trans- 
portation upon any point of«the interior or frontier of the Em- 
pire. The telegraphic system is equally perfect. He has sig- 
nificantly said if steam and the railroad had been known to the 
first Emperor Napoleon, no hostile foot would have polluted 
the soil of France. Who would have supposed that the Em- 
pire meant tunnels, embankments, T rails and U rails, locomo- 
tives and cow-catchers? So much for the policy of this very 
mild man, who disbands his armies after his victories and qui- 
etly goes to escorting his wife, nursing his little son, opening a 
school, building a magnificent dock at one place, inaugurating 
a statue at another, or viewing the progress of a tunnel at a 
third ! 

As a consequence of this system, he wants a colonial mar- 
ket.. It required many years to reduce Algeria to submission, 
but he has succeeded in pacifying its rulers and to some extent 
industrializing its people. It exchanges tobacco and some 
other native products for French manufactures, but perhaps it 
does not pay. The Mahommedans do not like to work for other 

ople any better than our fellow-citizens of African descent. 

the Emperor offers his arm to Queen Victoria, and drops in 
at Canton. Pleased with the idea of exchanging silks, wines 
and jewelry against Souchong tea and Sycee silver, he an- 
nounces his purpose to chop-stick with the Celestials. Perhaps 
her most maternal Majesty had rather he had “stopped at home ;” 
but remembering her of the iron-clads and rifle ordnance, she 
politely asks him to remain, and they open shop in China 
together. Still this Empire of = omg expands. It re-appears 

e 


with a ledger under its arm at Vera Cruz, and sends Maximil- 


ian, like an imperial constable, with a process of collection. 
Forthwith follows the inevitable railroad. Mexican prejudices 
give way, and German, even American, immigrants are in- 
vited, and all throng to enjoy the beauties and blessings which 
Providence has spread in that favored land, and which thus far 
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man has failed to turn to profitable account. If Napoleon 
shall succeed in securing to himself this rich commerce, it will 
matter to him little who has the cares of the government of 
Mexico. This commerce is an incident to the system of policy 
which he has adopted. Give him the exclusive commerce of 
Mexico, and we imagine the Monroe Doctrine would constitute 
little objection. If he shall need more trade upon the Ameri- 
can continent, he will take it as occasion serves. The employ- 
ment of Maximilian to develop a trade which France shall 
enjoy, is perhaps the latest comment upon the text. This pol- 
icy has founded « new dynasty, and if pursued hereafter with 
equal success, will transmit the crown of France to a long pos- 
terity of princes. 





ART. III,—IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR OF MOBILE. 


Tue bed or channel of a river, where the phenomena of ebbing 
and flowing, an! the consequent reversal of the direction of the 
currents take place, extends to common high water mark; and its 
breadth is measured by a line at right angles with the direction of 
the line of current, which is the deepest part for the track of vessels, 
and includes the whole breadth of the surface of the water of the 
river at ordinary high tide. 

The bed or channel of 4 navigable river, above the influence of 
the tide, consists of the bottom and the two banks, or sides. The 
breadth is the distance from bank to bank, measured on a line at 
right angles with the line of current. In times of flood the waters 
of a river may extend over these natural boundaries. To secure the 
adjacent lands from the danger of overflow at such times, dikes or 
levees have been extended along the banks. The country on either 
side of the Mississippi, for a considerable part of its lower course, 
is protected by levees, and the low countries in Holland are defended 
in the same way by dikes. 

The perimeter, at common high water mark, is that portion of 
the transverse section of the alveus, bed or channel of the river which 
is in actual contact with the water, and the surface of the water, at 
ordinary common high tide, marks the limit of the channel. The 
term “ banks or shores” of a tidal river, includes the natural appen- 
dages of the margin land, which rise out of the water, and are 
bordering on the surface of the river at ordinary high tide. 

The right of navigating the Mobile river is vested exclusively in 
the United States, and the river is free, in its whole breadth, to all 
their inhabitants, and forms up to high water mark a part of the 
domain of the State of Alabama. The inhabitants bordering on 
the river, or the riparian owners, have no claim beyond the banks, 
or shores, and the right to navigate the river involves the right to 
moor vessels to its banks or shores, and to load and unload cargoes, 
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etc. In fact, in the case of all navigable rivers, the navigation is an 
object of paramount importance to which all other questions and 
interests connected therewith should be considered subordinate. 

Riparian proprietors are entitled to all accessions made to the 
lands granted, either by the natural retreating of the river from its 
former limits, or by the slow and secret deposit of sand or other 
substances, provided they do not impede, or interfere with navi- 
gation. The owners of these accessions have not the right to erect 
works, or plant trees or shrubs on them, if they are detrimental to 
the free discharge of the water, or to the navigation of the river, 
and if erected or planted they may be removed at pleasure. 

In evidence of this, we cite the case of the Trustees of the river 
Clyde. The Trustees made embankments to improve the naviga- 
tion of the river by narrowing the channel, in order to deepen it. 
The land gained on each side accrued to the riparian proprietors, by 
a reserving clause in the Clyde Navigation Act. The Trustees were 
advised that embanking the river and making it so narrow, and its 
breadth so equal, was not advantageous to the navigation, and they 
proposed to demolish part of the embankment so as to increase the 
propagation of the flood tide, and the quantity of backwater. Some 
of the proprietors resisted and ‘said: “This land is ours and you 
must not touch it, or at least you must give us compensation.” To 
that case the Navigation Trustees contended, and successfully, before 
Lord Jeffrey, that the primary object was the navigation of the 
river, and that, though they had tried this experiment of embanking, 
they were equally entitled to try how it would do without embank- 
ing, and, that, in point of fact, there was nothing to prevent them, 
if they found the experiment unsuccessful, from restoring the former 
alveus or channel of the river. The court sustained the position 
taken by the Trustees, and the case being carried by appeal before 
the House of Lords, the decision was confirmed. 

It is perhaps still a mooted question how far prescription runs 
against a State, or the United States, or whether they can suffer by 
the negligence of their officers. This much may however be said, 
that it is the great public policy to preserve the public rights, 
revenues and property from injury and loss by the negligence of 
public officers. No statute of limitations should be allowed to 
protect persons in possession of a right properly belonging to the 
public, and which came into their hands by means of official ignor- 
ance, or official neglect, for no lashes can be imputed to the Govern- 
ment, and against it no time runs, so as to bar its rights. It was 
considered by Tilghman, Chief Justice in Pennsylvania, that the 
Commonwealth could not be affected by acts of limitation. Neither 
can such statutes in the States affect the rights of the United States, 
in a suit in the courts of the United States. 

By judicial decision founded upon Magna Charta and various 
statute laws, “all lands subject to the flux and reflux of the sea, and 
the soil of all navigable rivers in England, belong to the crown.” 
By the same decision too, “no length of time can legitimatize such 
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encroachments as are detrimental to navigation.” Ihe Roman law 
which considered navigable rivers public or common property, 
declared that the right to the use of the shores was incident to that 
of the water, and that the right to navigate a river involved the right 
to moor vessels to its banks, to lade and unlade, etc. The same 
principles, both as regards the public right to the free and uninter- 
rupted use of navigable rivers and the extent of the authority of 
Government in protecting it, derived from the old Roman law, 
exist in the laws of France and Spain at the present time, and, I pre- 
sume, may be found in the judicial system of every country in Europe. 

All navigable waters within the State of Alabama are to remain for 
ever public highways, free to the citizens of the State and of the United 
States, without any tax, impost or toll thereon, imposed by the State. 
The territory of the State includes the lakes, seas and rivers entirely 
enclosed within its limits. The rivers which flow through the 
territory, also form a part of the domain, from their sources to 
their mouths, or as far as they flow within the territory, including 
the bays or estuaries formed by their junction with the sea. Where 
a navigable river forms the boundary of a conterminous State, the 
line of current or the Thalweg is generally taken as the line of 
separation between the two States, unless otherwise ordained by 
special agreement. 

The primary object of the improvement of the river and harbor 
of Mobile is, or ought to be, the navigation of the river, to which 
all other questions connected therewith should be regarded as subor- 
dinate. Mobile is dependent upon the upland and tidal waters for 
its existence as a harbor. The size of the harbor, as respects both, 
its width and depth, is in proportion to the quantity of water passing 
through it, and every diminution of such quantity by encroachments 
upon the channel of the river, tends to diminish the capacity of the 
harbor. To permit these encroachments to continue would be to 
destroy, or to surrender the advantages of a great natural agent. 

By giving the river a proper direction and a breadth, which 
would be adequate to the free discharge of the water on the ebb, 
and to the propagation of the flood-tides, and by stopping up the 
lateral outlets or branches, the quantity of water in the main-channel 
would be increased and a greath depth of navigable water obtained. 

The encroachments already made, and permitted to remain, 
opposite the city of Mobile, by narrowing irregularly the channel of 
the river, forcing the water from its ancient and natural course into 
Spanish river and other lateral outlets, and excluding a quantity of 
tidal water, greatly diminish the scouring power of the current on 
the ebb, and impede navigation. It would be necessary, therefore, 
to devise an effectual remedy to prevent further encroachments, and 
to remove those obstructions already made as far as necessary, so 
as to allow the uninterrupted flow of the water in its original 
channel, which extends to the limit of ordinary high tide, within 
which no person bas a right to erect any private works. 

The encroachments on the channel of the Mobile river have not 
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been authorized by any grant of the city of Mobile, the State of 
Alabama or the United tates; they are, therefore, illegal. Their 
immediate disadvantage to navigation is manifest in the shoal water 
and the sluggish current. To aid in adopting the best measures for 
effecting the removal of those obstructions, or for enforcing other 
sufficient remedy, it is necessary to know the rights and powers which 
the city authorities have to effect this object; how, and by what 
process, and at whose prosecution or suit it is to be accomplished, 
and whether there is any, or what limitation of time, in regard to 
the penalties or responsibilities incurred. 

It is evident, under the circumstances stated above, that the en- 
croachments in question are public nuisances, as injuring the harbor 
and impeding the passage of vessels. 

Mr. Chitty in a similar case, says: “It appears to me under the 
circumstances stated, that the embankments and obstructions in 
question are public nuisances, as being an injury to the harbor and pas- 
sage of ships: (Callis, on Sewers, 76; Hale, De Jure Maris, 21 ; 
Hankins, Plcas of the Crown, book i i, chap. 32, ss. 1,11.) As such 
nuisances, they may be abated and removed; or the erectors or 
maintainers of them may be indicted, or have a ’ criminal information 
filed against chem ; or if any individual has sustained any special in- 
jury arising from them, (as by the destruction of his ships in the 
harbor, or the me he might maintain a special action on the case 
ae them: (Super Lord Ellenborough, R. v. Dewsnap, 16 

t, 196; Greasley v. Codling, 2 Bing, 273.) Of these remedies, 
I should, at all events for the present, advise the adoption of the one 
by indictment only ; which may be prosecuted at the instance of any 
individual who may think fit to resort to it. I should advise the 
indictment to be against the parties who have erected or maintained 
the most recent of the embankments causing the nuisance. I do 
not think that the length of time during which the embankments 
have existed, will legitimatize them: (Weld v. Harnby, 7 East, 
195; R. v. Cross, 3d Campbell, 227; Coupland v. Hardingham, id. 
398 ; Vooght v. Winch, 2 B. and Ald. 662.) There is no limitation 
of time for the prosecution by indictment. The responsibility to an 
action at the suit of any person specially injured, would cease at the 
end of six years from the occurring of that injury. Those persons 
who erected the embankments since the 46 Geo. IIL was passed, 
may I think, have subjected themselves to the penalty imposed 

ereby.” 

I think it is within the jurisdiction of the city of Mobile to 
remove or destroy the whole or any part of an obstruction, within 
the limits of the bed or channel of the river as defined by ordinary 
high tide, wherever it may deem such a step necessary to preserve 
or restore the navigation of the river or harbor. Todd v. the Cl lyde 
Trustees, affirmed in the House of Lords in 1841, reported in ‘the 
2d vol. of Robinson’s Appeal Cases; Smart v. Magistrates of 
Dundee, 1798, 8 Brown’s cases of Parliament ; Magistrates of Cul- 
ross @. Geddes, 1809; Seven v. Magistrates of Burntisland, 1812; 
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Campbell v. Brown, 1818; Boucher v. Crawford, 1814; Berry v. 
Holden, 1840. In the case of the river Tay, the Dee, &c., in Great 
Britain, the parties concerned were compelled to remove all obstruc- 
tions to navigation below ordinary high tide. 

The injurious effects of the encroachments upon the bed of the 
Mobile river, which force a portion of its waters through the lateral 
outlets above the city, and impede the propagation of the flood-tide, 
thereby diminishing the quantity of water on the ebb, or the power 
that scours the bed of the river, may become apparent by referring 
to Mr. Walker’s Report on the River Tay, January 2Ist, 1845. 
He says: “The injury done by any diminution of the power which 
scours the rivers and removes obstructions, is not simply in propor- 
tion to the quantity abstracted; it is in a greater proportion; that 
is, if you take away any, say half the quantity of the water that 
now keeps the river open, although by doing so you reduce the 
velocity only one-half, you take away more than half the- power. 
Every one used to canal or river navigation, knows that very much 
less than one-half, vr even less than one-fourth, the power is required 
to draw a boat or other body through still water, at one mile per 
hour, than at double the speed, (the increase of power during the 
time it is exerted is as the cube,) and also, which is indeed the same 
thing, that very much less than half the power is required to hold a 
body at rest against a stream which runs at the rate of one mile, 
than against a stream of two miles perhour. And the same princi- 
ple extends in a degree to the powers of rivers to widen and deepen 
their channel.” 

Under a judicious system of improvement the Mobile river might 
be brought into a condition not only befitting its present importance 
as a naviguble stream, and the extent of the commerce now carried 
on through its waters, but affording such an enlarged capacity for an 
almost indefinite increase in that commerce as would in a few years 
add largely to the population, wealth and prosperity of the city, and 
by that stimulus which the increasing commercial facilities of a large 
emporium always give to the interior dependent upon it, would con- 
tribute to the increase of the population and the rapid development 
of all the rich resources of the State. But in order that these happy 
results may be brought about, a knowledge of the best measures 
must be accompanied by energy and determination to carry them 
into effect. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in an address delivered at Glasgow, 
January, 1857, says: “I think it is not eighty years ago since the 
Clyde could only admit a few lighters from Greenock, from its 
numerous sand banks and contracted margins; but now the sand 
banks are removed and the margins are widened, and America, India 
and China float their vessels into your harbor. And is not that 
river a type of that intelligence itself which enriches cities and 
States, in proportion as we clear the obstacles from its bed and 
widen the space of its waters.” 

The navigation of the Mobile river could be improved with much 
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less trouble and expense then that of the Clyde, and would afford a 
greater width and depth for the accommodation of vessels. The 
quantity of water brought down the river is so great as to leave 
no doubt of its ability to remove all shoals consisting of fine sand 
and mud, were the energy of the current properly directed, andthe 
assistance of the flood-tide secured. 
In 1860, an Advisory Council, consisting of Jas. G. Totten, Act. 
Brig.-Gen. and Civil Engineer; A. D. Bache, Supt. U. S. Coast 
Survey; and Chas. H. Davis, Com. U. 8. Navy and Supt. Nautical 
Almanac, was appointed to consider the best mode of making a 
channel 300 feet wide and 15 deep from the wharves at the city to 
the lower anchorage in the bay. The Council made its report 
recommending dredging as a practicable and feasible mode of accom- 
plishing that object. With all due respect for the opinion of the 
gentlemen composing that Council, I contend, their report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that to create and permanently secure a channel 
300 feet wide and 15 deep, from the wharves at Mobile to the lower 
anchorage in the bay, by dredging is neither possible nor practicable. 
To remove by dredging the sedimentary deposits brought down by 
a river, without at the same time removing the causes which led 
to them is useless, because the same causes continuing to exist are 
constantly engaged day and night in replacing them. The defects in 
the channel of a river are the causes which produce shoals, bars or 
sedimentary deposits, and as long as the defects are permitted to re- 
main, the removal of the deposits by dredging is useless. But re- 
move the defects in the channel, by restoring it to a proper condition, 
and the legitimate operation of the current will gradually remove 
the deposits altogether, and, while the channel continues to remain 
in that condition, those deposits can never be replaced. Without 
such a regulation of the channel of the Mobile river as will increase 
the quantity and scouring power of the back-water, and give a pro- 
per direction to the line of current, all attempts by dredging to 
deepen the present circuitous track of vessels, in the hope of making 
a permanent channel of the capacity above mentioned, would be a 
waste of time, labor and money. Apert Sein. 
Mosixz, January 20, 1866. 





ART. 1V.—LIBERTY AND CIVILIZATION. 


As civilization advances liberty recedes, because laws become more 
complex and numerous, publie opinion more stringent and dictatorial, 
religion and morality more dominant and restrictive, fashion more 
exacting in its requirements, human wants aud luxuries more 
numerous, and the labor needed to supply them greater. Hence it 
will even be found that in large cities, the great centres and foci of 
civilization, there is least of liberty. Not only the laws of the State 
and of the Union, but the corporate laws, more restrictive than either, 
curtail men’s liberties in such cities. But, white men, especially 
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good men, are extremely averse to that degree of liberty which law 
and government still leave to them. They contract marriage and 
have families, and both husband and wife become almost slaves to 
their children, for whom they are legally, morally, and religiously 
bound to labor, take care of, and educate. Besides, they become 
members of a church, and thus incur new obligations, and further 
lessen their liberty. But this does not suffice; whilst white men 
dislike liberty they love security, and very properly are not satis- 
fied with that loose and imperfect kind of security that mere law and 
government afford. They labor from morn to eve to amass pro- 
perty, and whilst so laboring, if not s aves, are performing the part 
of slaves. But wealth is easier to lose than to make, and to pro- 
vide against such losses and the various contingencies and misfor- 
tunes of life, they enter into temperance societies, freemason and 
odd-fellow societies, and many other such that provide for their sick 
and unfortunate members, and for their destitute families after their 
deaths. Trades Unions are another fashionable and most efficient 
way of parting with liberty in order to beget security. We highly 
approve of them. Think them a great and beneficent discovery 
in social science; nevertheless, they abridge liberty to acquire 
security. We like especially the eight-hour rule, which, if it is se- 
cured, will pretty well give the “ coup de grace” to the liberty of the 
masses; but it will infinitely promote their well-being, and human 
well-being is cheaply purchased by the sale or sacrifice of human 
liberty, when such liberty stands in the way of its enjoyment. 

But the most all-pervading, thorough and efficient way in which 
civilization destroys liberty is through the agency of its servants and 
offspring, capital or property. 

Although we cannut trace baclecivilization to its origin, the whole 
of the white race having been more or less civilized, as far back as 
history (written or monumental) or tradition extends; yet observa- 
tiun and reflection will readily convince us that the appropriation of 
the lands by the few was the first great step in the progress of civili- 
zation. 

Savages always hold lands in common. Were they capable of 
originating and fully sustaining the institution of private property 
in lands, they would at once cease to be savages, and become civil- 
ized. For the owners of lands would not only want neceSsaries, but 
superfluities and luxuries, so soon as they found they could. be 
acquired without labor of their own, by the mere command of other 
people’s labor, with which the ownership of the soil had invested 
them. Liberty took her flight from the domains of civilization when 
land became appropriated, and we now only hear of her among the 
roving savages of Africa and America; we mean the true and genuine 
goddess. There is, it is true, a pretender or imposter, much wor- 
shipped by the Sans Culottes of Paris, by the people of Utah, and 
by a few crazy abolitionists of Europe and America. We repeat it. 
Liberty took her flight when land became property, at least the 
liberty of the honest masses, of those who possessed neither capital 
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nor skill, nor the cunning, shrewd, calculating, overreaching, money- 
making faculty. Nineteen-twentieths of mankind became the sub- 
jects of an exploitation, as oppressive, grinding and exacting in 
many instances, as domestic slavery itself, so soon as lands were 
made private property. Tis true that the owners of money and of 
merchandise, professional men, artists, money-making men of all 
kinds, eseaped the bondage of land monopoly by helping the land- 
owners to tax and exploit the laboring masses, and thus paying their 
rents from the profits, gains or advantages which capital, skill and 
cunning enabled them to exact from the working millions. In thus 
exploiting the masses (we wont say “cheating,” because that is an 
ugly, vulgar English word, and the French have such an elegant 
way of saying harsh things that we always prefer the French term 
when we know it), these classes wonderfully aid the landowners, in 
tasking the masses into continuous, unceasing industry, and in exciting 
their ingenuity to make useful inventions and discoveries, whereby a 
few of them escape from their semi-servile condition by amassing 
capital, and thus become themselves taxers or exploiters of the very 
masses to which they lately belonged. If every mau owned lands 
all would speedily become savages, for no man would build a fine 
house, or fabricate fine clothing, or furniture, or luxuries of any 
kind for himself. In such a condition of property every one would 
be content to produce the merest necessarjes of life. There would 
be nothing to stimulate to the exercise of skill and invention, for 
none could pay for it. No luxuries, elegancies, or superfluities of 
life whatever would be produced, for men only fabricate luxuries for 
others to procure necessaries for themselves; and all owning lands 
alike, none need labor for others to procure a living for themselves. 
All would become poor and ignorant, but no one would be ashamed 
of his poverty and ignorance when he saw that his neighbors were 
equally poor and ignorant. 

The loss of liberty is the price of civilization, and it is cheaply paid 
for at that. Who would not rather be a common laborer in some 
large city, bound by law, religion, or prevalent morality, to support 
one’s wife and children, taxed by government, exploited by ene’s 
landlord, doctoF; lawyer, parson and merchant, and taxed by an odd- 
fellow’s, temperance, or freemason society, and by a trades union 
society to boot; who would not prefer to have his liberty thus 
hemmed in, restricted, or taken away, than to be a roving savage. 
Indeed, we have no doubt that the poorest white laborer in Europe 
or America, in the course of an ordinary lifetime, has more ot in- 
tellectual and physical comfort and enjoyment than any roving 
savage whatever ; for the savage is half of his time starving, and the 
other half stealing or fighting. He is never secure for the present 
or the future, and has no moral, religious or intellectual enjoyments. 

The proposition to give everybody land (which is a pet notion of 
Mr. Seward’s, broached by him in the Senate during the Session of 
*5T-’58) is equivalent to a proposition to return to the savage state. 
That done, and civilization would take her flight and liberty come 
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again to dwell in our midst; the ownership of land by every one 
would be equivalent to holding all land incommon. It is the owner- 
ship by a few that lashes labor into exertion, and stimulates and 
rewards genius, skill and inventiveness, and thus advances civilization. 

Negroes and American Indians are irreclaimably wild in their 
natures. "Tis true they may be tamed, and kept tame, so long as 
they are in the society and under the rule of the whites, just as Van 
Amburg’s lions and tigers were ; but when turned loose to them- 
selves they will as inevitably go wild again as any other naturally 
wild animals. 

There are two tame or civilized races—the Whites of Europe, 
America and Western Asia, and the Yellow or Mongol race of 
Eastern Asia. And two distinct wild or savage races—the Negroes 
and American Indians. 

The two former races prefer security to liberty ; have been 
always tame, provident, obedient to law and government, money- 
making, accumulative, docile and literary. The two latter, being 
wild, prefer liberty to everything else, and can only be permanently 
civilized by abundant miscegenation, as in the instances of the 
Choctaws and Cherokees in our lidian territory. 

The division of races into the wild and the tame, or civilized and 
savage, is apparent to every one, and admitted by all in the many 
instances of inferior animals that come within our observation. No 
one will deny that there are wild ducks and tame ducks, wild geese 
and tame geese, that horses, cattle and sheep are of a docile and 
tamable nature, whilst wolves, foxes and lions are irreclaimably 
wild, or at least cannot be domesticated from generation to genera- 
tion. The dog and cat, and the common barn fowl, seem always to 
have been tame or domesticated, whilst the partridge and pheasant 
are wholly untamable. The submission to rule, the deprivation of 
liberty, is the distinguishing trait of all tame or civilized animals ; 
whilst the inordinate love of liberty, and the readiness to sacrifice 
everything else in order to enjoy it, is the leading characteristic of 
wild races of animals, men included. We should study the natural 
history of man, and to do so properly we must include a compara- 
tive natural history of man and other animals. 





ART, V.—THE SOUTHERN EL-DORADO. 


During the war, it was fashionable in the Free States, to make the 
most stirring addresses and appeals to their white laborers, admon- 
ishing how much they lost, by the fact that the South was her- 
metically sealed to them in consequence of the blight of Slavery. 
Well, that monster, painted with such “ hideous mien,” lies bleeding 
—dead, and one would suppose that the rush from Borean climes to 
the “* regenerated ” land of Dixie would be perfectly overwhelming. 
A fourth of the agricultural property of the South is open to pur- 
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chase, lease or settlement! ‘Truly, the lands are plenty, but the 
laborers few. 

We have before us a pamphlet prepared in 1864, by a very intelli- 
gent gentleman of New York, whose acquaintance we made recently, 
and who is connected with one of the leading journals of that city 
—Charles Nordhoff, Esq. The author shows in detail how white 
laborers have emigrated from the South northward, in numbers 
mauy times greater than the reverse migration, remarking upon the 
fact as follows : 

A French writer, the Count de Segur, says: “The human race 
does not march in that direction ; it turns its back to the North ; 
the sun attracts its regards, its desires, and its steps. It is no easy 
matter to arrest this great current.” In other countries all —, 
tion has turned to the southward, by an instinctive movement; but 
with us the horror of slavery, the aversion of the free laborer to 
come in contact and competition with slave labor, has sufficed to 
conquer even this strong instinctive tendency. 

“ Bear in mind, too, that the South has lost, by this migration, 
the best class of her citizens. The indolent masters remained; the 
slaves remained ; those free whites who were too poor and helpless 
and ignorant either to desire or to be able to remove, remained ; 
but there has been a constant drain of the yeomanry of the border 
Slave States—the forehanded farmers and industrious mechanics, the 
class whom a State-can least afford to lose. These men and their 
families have helped to fill our northwestern Territories and States ; 
and have taken the places of the thousands who removed from the 
border Free States to the northwest. They have faced unwonted 
winters and harder conditions of life—why? Because these free 
workingmen felt slavery to be a curse, a bar to all their efforts. 
They were not abolitionists—they brought into the Free States with 
them their curious hatred of the negro, as though it was the slave 
and not the master who was their oppressor.” 

Mr. Nordhoff is not satisfied that this state of things should 
longer exist. He will not give up the fairest spot on earth to the 
negro. He would send the white man with his energy, his enter- 
prise and cunning to take charge of the teeming and luxuriant fields, 
and make a garden out of the desert of the South. Will the white 
man respond? There is no let or hindrance. Slavery is dead, 
dead as a door nail (i. ¢. as it is dead all over the world, in name.) 
The slavery to capital remains. 

We give a page or two from the pamphlet: 


Is it no matter to workingmen that they are thus driven out and kept out of the 
largest, most fertile and pleasantest part of the Union by the slave labor system, 
which there robs them of work, and attacks their rights? in the mild climate 
of the border Slave States, the seasons are longer, the productions more varied ; 
trades which can be pursued in the North during only eight or nine months, 
may be carried on there all the year round ; feod is or ought to be cheaper ; the 
workingman and his family need fewer and less costly aeteen: in many ways 


the conditions of life are easier, for the mechanic and laborer as well as 
farmer, than in the colder North. But that great region the slavemasters 
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closed against the free workingmen, and preserved for themselves and their 
slaves, 

“The climate is not too hot in any of those States for white men and women to 
labor in the fields. Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, says: ‘The 
steady heat of our summers is not so prostrating as the short but sudden and 
frequent heats of northern summers,’ White men work on the levee in New 
Orleans in midsummer, and have the severest labor put upon them at that. He 
who writes this has rolled cotton and sugar upon the levee of New Orleans in 
the month of July, and screwed cotton in Mobile Bay in August. Dr. Cart- 
wright, the great apostle of slavery, rightly remarked: ‘ Here in New Orleans 
the large part of the drudgery—work requiring exposure to the sun, as railroad 
making, street paving, dray driving, ditching and building—is Eetrnes by white 
people. This severe labor was put upon the free white workingmen; the slave 
owners reserved the light tasks for their slaves. 

“In Alabama, by the census of 1850, sixty-seven thousand ; in Mississippi, fifty- 
five thousand ; in Texas forty-seven thousand white men, non-slaveholders, labored 
in the fields, and took no hurt. Cotton was cultivated in Texas, before the war, 
with perfect success, by white men; the Germans managed even to raise more 
pounds to the acre, pick it cleaner, and to get a higher price for it, than the 
neighboring planters. Olmsted mentions an American in Texas who would not 
employ slave labor, and who, with white men as his hel», ‘ produced more bales 
to the hand than any planter around him. 

“The mortality reports of the census show that the southern States are not 
peculiarly unhealthf . In Alabama, the deaths, per cent,, were less than in 
Connecticut ; in Georgia they are 1.23 per cent., in New York, 1.22; in South 
Carolina they are 1.44 per cent.> in Massachusetts, 1.76, which is precisely the 
same as in Louisiana, notoriously, till General Butler cleaned New Orleans and 
drove out the yellow fever, the most sickly State in the South. 

“ Nothing, therefore, has kept free workingmen out of these states—nearer to the 
great markets of the world, having abundant mineral wealth, and in every way more 
JSavorably situated than the cold Northeast and the far away Northwest—except the 
fatal competition of the slaveholders, To avoid that, millions of workingmen, 
native and foreign born, have removed to the northwest, until at Jast the tide 
of emigration has even trenched upon the inhospitable desert, and has 
spread beyond the extreme limits of arable land, and far beyond the 

rofitable reach of markets. Lhe Northwestern farmer has burned his corn 

cause he could not afford to send it to the distant seaboard—was it no loss to 

him that slavery kept him out of the fertile fields of Virginia and North 
Carolina ? 

“ Even had slavery remained in full vigor, the time had come when free labor, 
seeking new outlets and greater opportunities, would have pressed hardly upon 
it. If slavery is swept away, free workingmen will heregfter have opportunity 
in the South, and to all that great ay ate a boundless future of wealth and pros- 
perity opens up. The abandoned farms, the mouldering villages, the em 
cottages, will once more be filled with the busy and cheerful hum of the labor 
of freemen, 

“ Their cunning will repair the waste of unskillful slave labor ; their ingenious 
toil will redeem the barren fields of Virginia and other southern States. The 
tide of emigration, sweeping in that direction, may repeat in the South the 
marvelous results which it bes accomplished during the last twenty-fiveeyears 
in the Northwest; Virginia will be another Minnesota, North Carolina a new 
Iowa, and in Tennessee will be repeated the story of Ohio. 
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ART. VI.—THE AMERICANS IN LOUISIANA, 


THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA FROM FRANCE AND ORGANIZATION WITHIN 
THE AMERICAN UNION—CONTEMPORARY DISCUSSIONS—CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE PEOPLE—ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNOR CLAIBORNE, 
ETC. 

[The paper which follows comprises the introductory chapter of the fourth 
volume of the History of Louisiana, by Charles Gayarre, a distinguished citizen 
of the State and contributor to the Review. The volume has not yet been 
published, but the author has revised, corrected and adapted this chapter for 
our pages, and we feel quite sure that it will deeply interest the student of 
American History in every part of the Union.—Eprtor, | 


On the 20th of December, 1803, the colony of Louisiana, had 
passed from the dominatioa of Spain to that of the United States of 
America, to which it was delivered by France, after a short posses- 
sion of twenty days, as | have related in a former work, Its inhabi- 
tants, of French or Spanish descent, and almost all foreigners who 
resided in the province, either permanently or temporarily, were 
discontented and gloomy. ‘To them the change of government, or 
nationality, was extremely distasteful for reasons as various as the 
habits, tastes, prejudices, passions, disappointments and hopes of 
each individual. A few Americans, who were almost lost in 
_ the vast numerical superiority of the rest of the population, and 
who had well-founded expectations to profit, in every way, by 
the great event of the cession, were alone to feel and to manifest 
any degree of exultation. The immediate effect of that cession, 
wus to vest all the powers of the defunct government (a sort of 
Gallic and Spanish hybrid) in Gov. Claiborne, until] Congress should 
legislate on the organization of the government of the new Territory. 
Thus this officer, as he informed the inhabitants in a set proclama- 
tion, had suddenly become the Governor-General and the Intendant 
of Louisiana, uniting in his person all the authority severally pos- 
sessed by those two functionaries under the despotic Government of 
Spain. Well might he be astonished at the strange position in which 
he was placed ; for he, a republican magistrate, found himself trans- 
formed into an absolute proconsul, in whom centered all the execu- 
tive, judicial and legislative authority lately exercised, in their res- 

ective capacity, by the superceded Spanish dignitaries, Moreover, 
o was to wield those extraordinary powers in maintaining and 
enforcing the laws and municipal regulations of Spain, which were to 
remain in vigor until modified by the United States, and of which 
he was entirely ignorant. Not only were they unknown to him, but 
they were written in a language with which he was not acquainted, 
and they were thoroughly impregnated with a spirit completely 
foreign to his nature, to the atmosphere in which he was born and 
had grown up to manhood, and repugnant to the very moral and 
political training of his mind. Besides, he was to construe and to 
execute those laws in their application and adjustment to the wants 
of a population of which he knew nothing. These were circum- 
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stances which could not but startle him by their novelty, and by the 
danger with which they were fraught. Surely, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if the colonists looked at their new ruler with a jealous 
eye, and if they awaited with nervous apprehension the course which 
he was to pursue. He himself must have felt that his situation was 
such as to require that he should tax to the utmost all the knowledge, 
talent, sagacity, prudence and firmness which he might possess, and 
that no time was to be lost, in his giving a decided manifestation of 
his being gifted with these qualifications. 

In confirmation of what I say on the discontent existing among 
those whose allegiance was now claimed by the United States, I 
quote Judge Martin’s views on the subject, as expressed in his _his- 
tory of Louisiana: “The people of Louisiana, especially in New 
Orleans,” says this learned jurist, who came to the territory shortly 
after the cession, “ were greatly dissatisfied at the new order of 
things. They complained that the Governor whom Congress had 
sent to preside over them was an utter stranger to their laws, man- 
ners and language, and had no personal interest in the prosperity of 
the country ; that he was incessantly surrounded by new comers 
from the United States, to whom he gave a decided preference over 
the Creoles and European French in the distribution of offices; that 
in the Court of Pleas, recently established, most of the judges of 
which were ignorant of the laws and language of the country, pro- 
ceedings were carried on in the English language, which Claiborne 
had lately attempted to introduce in the proceedings of the munici- 
pal body, and that the suitors were in an equally disadvantageous 
situation in the court of the last resort, in which he sat as sole 
judge, not attended, as the Spanish Governors were, by a legal ad- 
viser—and that the errors into which he could not help falling were 
without redress, They urged that, under the former government, an 
appeal lay from the Governor’s decision to the Captain General of 
Cuba, from thence to the Royal Audience in that Island, and in many 
cases from the Loyal Audience to the Council of the Indies at 
Madrid.” Thus, as you see, Claiborne was at the same time the 
Governor, the Intendant, and the Supreme Judge of Louisiana. 
There could not be under the sun a more complete despotism. 

It is true that this state of things did not last beyond the time 
which was strictly necessary for Congress to modify it. On the 
26th of March, 1804, an act was passed “to organize” the newly 
acquired province, and to divide it into two parts—the one called 
“Territory of Orleans,” and the other “ District of Louisiana.” 
But that act was so framed that it proved a fresh source of discon- 
tent, instead of a healing ointment on festering wounds. The sev- 
ering of Louisiana into two distinct. fragments turned out to be a 
very unpopular measure, and was keenly resented by the old popu- 
lation. The province had always been a unit in the hands of France 
and Spain. Now that it was relieved from the burden of its 
colonial vassalage, and was promised the speedy possession of sov- 
ereignty, why was it afflicted with this odious partition which, in the 
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opinion of the Louisianians, was evidently intended to diminish their 
importance and to retard the advent of that sovereignty which had 
become the object of their desires? They maintained that Congress 
had no right to curtail Louisiana of the magnificent proportions 
which it possessed when ceded, and not in a state of mutilation, that 
it was to be received into the Confederacy, as soon as possible, 
according to the very terms of the treaty of cession. 

The Louisianians, who had objected to the immense power pos- 
sessed by Claiborne as Governor, Intendant and Judge in the last 
resort, did not think that a sufficient guarantee had been given to 
them by the slight change made in the recent act of Congress for 
the organization of the Territory. Thus, by that act, the Supreme 
Court had been made to consist of three judges, it is true, but one 
of them was sufficient to constitute the court; so that, according to 
circumstance, the change might amount only to this: that one man, 
called “ Judge,” could dispossess them of their property, tarnish their 
honor and hang them at will, instead of the man formerly called 
“ Governor,” 

There was another feature in that act, which was exceedingly un- 
palatable. It was the prohibition to import slaves, except by those 
American citizens who should come to settle in good faith in the 
Territory, with such slaves as they owned in their former domicil. 
This was looked upon as a blow purposely aimed at the old inhabi- 
tants, who, by such legislation, were deprived of the means of in- 
creasing that manual labor which was so much needed for the 
development of their resources, It may not be amiss to state that 
a convention “for promoting the abolition of slavery and improving 
the condition of the African race,” had assembled at Philadelphia 
on the 13th of January, and had called, through “ resolutions,” sub- 
mitted to Congress on the 26th of that month, the attention of that 
body “to the utility and propriety of passing such laws as should 
sag the importation of slaves into the Territory of Orleans.” 

ey appealed to the solemn declaration made by the United States 
that “all men were born free and equal,” and hence they argued, 
“that our Government could not authorize man to enslave unoffend- 
ing man.” Such was their language. They also urged other mag- 
niloquent considerations which have become familiar to the Ameri- 
can mind, from the persevering zeal with which they have ever since 
been pressed into the service of ambitious demagogues, or of praise- 
worthy patriots and philanthropists, according to the different views 
taken of the subject by their respective friends and supporters. Be 
it as it may, on this occasion, the importation of slaves was partially 
prohibited in conformity with the wishes of the petitioners against 
slavery. The Louisianians were greatly mortified. They thought 
that it was an encouragement to further interference, and some pre- 
dicted that it was but an entering wedge. 

There was also in that act a provision which excited the ire of the 
former colonists. It was one which declared that certain concessions 
of lands made by the Spanish Government were “ null and void.” 
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This was considered as a demonstration of hostility, and as a threat- 
ening indication that something else would scon be forthcoming in 
violation of what the Louisianians believed to be their rights and 
privileges. An intense anxiety was oe by the authority 
granted to the President of the United States to appoint “ Registers 
and Recorders of Land Titles,” who were to receive and to record 
all titles acquired under the Spanish and French Governments, and 
also commissioned to take cognizance of all claims to land, and to 
decide on them in a summary way, and with such proceedings as 
they might deem best to adopt—which proceedings and decisions 
were to be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury, and laid 
before Congress for their final judgment. The people thought that 
this was a complicated machinery to dispossess them of their broad 
and fertile acres. They trembled at the consequences which they 
foresaw——such as arbitrary spoliations, of ruinous litigation, with an 
endless train of troubles and vexations which were dolefully predicted 
to them by those who pretended to read the dark pages of futurity. 

But all these causes of discontent paled before that which arose 
from the 4th section of the act providing for the temporary Govern- 
ment of the Territory of Orleans. By that section the Louisianians 
were only granted a “ Legislative Council,” composed of thirteen 
members. ‘They had not even the poor privilege of electing them, 
as those members were to be annually selected by the President. 
This was not all. That body was not permitted to take the initia- 
tive in legislation, but was only to deliberate on such subjects as 
might be laid before them by a Governor also appointed by the 
President. All the other civil and military officers were to be nomi- 
nated either by the President, or by the Governor, who were au- 
thorized to choose them, if they should deem it advisable, among 
those who had resided only one year in the province, and who were 
therefore utter strangers to the old population. The Louisianians 
declared that such a government was much more despotic and much 
less paternal than those under which they had lived. Whether they 
were correct or not, it is very evident that Congress was, at that 
epoch, very far from suspecting that there could exist any sovereignty 
whatever in territories—not even that squatter sovereignty which 
has since become so famous in the vocabulary of politicians. 

It must be admitted that the debates in Congress had been of a 
nature to wound the just susceptibilities of the Louisianians. Mr. 
Eustis, of Massachusetts, was the leader among those who advocated 
the passage of the bill. He contended that it was objectionable, 
unprecedented and incompatible with the rights and privileges so 
much valued by American citizens; “ but,” said he, “ it is extremely 
difficult to form any system of government for this territory, conso- 
nant with our ideas of civil liberty, under the Constitution of the 
United States. Before we determine the principle on which the 
Territorial Government is to be based, it is necessary to distinctly 
understand the genius, the manners, the disposition and the state of 
the people to be governed.” He went on saying that, in his opinion, 
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the Louisianians were unprepared for, and even undesirous of, exer- 
cising the elective franchise. ‘The first object of the Government,” 
he observed, “is to hold the country. How? By protecting the 
people in-all their rights, to be sure, but also by administering the 
Government in such a manner as to prevent any desagreement among 
them—to use no other terms. Suppose the people called upon to 
make laws for themselves, does the information we possess justify 
the belief that this privilege could be so exercised as to conduce to 
the peace, happiness and tranquility of the country? I apprehend 
not. It appears to me indispensably necessary that a vein of au- 
thority should ascend to the Government of the United States, until 
the people of the territory are admitted to the full enjoyment of 
State rights. From that knowledge of this people which I have 
been able to acquire, I have formed an opinion that authority should 
be constantly exercised over them, without severity, it is true; but 
in such a manner as to secure the rights of the United States and 
the peace of the country. 

“The government laid down in this bill is certainly a new thing 
in the United States, but the people of the country differ materially 
from the citizens of the United States. I speak of the character of 
the people at the present time. When they shall be better acquaint- 
ed with the principles of our Government, and shall have been desi- 
rous of participating in our privileges, it will be full time to extend 
to them the elective franchise. Has not the House, since the session, 
been informed from an authentic source (Claiborne’s communication 
to the President) that the principles of our Constitution are inappli- 
cable to them. If so, why attempt, in the pursuit of a vain theory, 
to extend political institutions to them for which they are not pre- 
pared? J] am one of those who believe that the principles of civil 
liberty cannot suddenly be engrafted on a people accustomed to a 
regime of a directly opposite hue. The approach of such a people 
to liberty must be gradual. I believe them at present totally unquali- 
fied to exercise it. _ I consider them as standing in nearly the same 
relation to us as if they were a conquered country. By the treaty 
they are, it is true, entitled to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages and immunities of citizens of the United States, and to be in- 
corporated into the Union as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution ; but can they be admitted now ? 
Are they at this moment so admitted? If not, they are not entitled 
to those rights; but if they were, I should doubt the propriety of 
extending to them what might be missed.” 

Mr. Lucas would not wish to reflect on the inhabitants of Louisiana, 
but he would say that they were not prepared for a Government 
like that of the United States. They had been governed by Spanish 
officers, exercising authority according to their whim, which was 
supported by military force, and it could not be maintained that a 
people thus inured to despotism were prepared on a sudden to re- 
ceive the principles of our Government. [t should be recollected by 
gentlemen who advocated the abstract principles of right, that the 
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people of Louisiana had not been consulted in the act of cession to 
this country, but had been transferred by a bargain made over their 
heads, As a proof that the act of cession had not been received with 
approbation by them, it must be borne in mind that when they saw 
the American flag hoisted in the room of the French, they shed 
tears. Was it not a proof that they were not so friendly to our 
Government as some gentlemen imagine? There is no doubt but 
that after they shall have experienced the blessings of a free govern- 
ment, they will wonder at their having shed tears on this occasion, 
but they must, in the first instance, feel those blessings.” 

The time allotted to this lecture does not permit me to extend 
these extracts. Many members of the House of Representatives 
took their share in these debates. The subject was also fully dis- 
cussed in the Senate; and Congress, after the most lengthy delibera- 
tions, voted by a large majority for the passage of the bill, which, 
however, had been strongly and eloquently opposed in that body, 
and with as vehement language as could be desired by the Louisiani- 
ans, to whom it was so objectionable, for orator after orator rose in 
the House and Senate, who declared that the bill was infamously 
tyrannical, a violation of plighted faith, and a disgrace to the Ameri- 
cart people, 

These debates and their final result, it must be admitted, were of 
a character to keep up the excitement which I have related. Huger, 
of South Carolina, a gentleman of French descent, had been under- 
stood to say on the floor of the Capitol, notwithstanding his awkward 
explanations, that the French of Louisiana were hardly above the 
standard of negroes—that is, to use his own language, “above the 
standard of a certain portion of the population of the United States 
which was, with propriety, deprived of all political rights.” Mr. 
Eustis, it must be remembered, had said that “they ought to be 
treated as a conquered people.” Many had maintained that it was 
impossible to suppose that a population so long subjected to the de- 
basing government of France and Spain, were fit subjects to be in- 
trusted with the dangerous possession of liberty, without a gradual 
training and a slow process of emancipation. The whole length and 
breadth of the debates was narrowed down to this question: “ Are 
the people of Louisiana capable of self-government?” “If they are, 
and we are convinced of it,” said the warmest advocate of this bill, 
“ we give it up, for we confess that it establishes a form of govern- 
ment hitherto unknown to us, and at variance with our political in- 
stitutions. We admit that it would be an odious act of tyranny, if 
applied to any other people, but we are persuaded that it is demand- 
ed by the necessities of the case.” Therefore, the question whether 
Louisianians were capable of self-government was avowedly the 
basis on which stood the bill to organize the government of the 
territory of Orleans, and that bill, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
features which it was admitted to possess, passed by an immense 
majority in Congress, and was readily sanctioned by the President 
of the United States. Thus the Louisianians, in four months after 
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they had been delivered to the warm embraces and paternal protec- 
tion of that great republic which invited all mankind to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, had the intense mortification of being branded, be- 
fore the whole world, with a solemn official declaration, that they 
were incapable of self-government—a declaration which derived an 
additional humiliating pungency from the circumstance, that it was 
made by a Democratic Gasaveai and promulgated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, that great apostle of universal liberty, and the immortal author 
of the celebrated document in which all men are proclaimed to be 
*‘ born free and equal.” 

These debates, of which I have here given you a short abridgment, 
deserve to be studied with care, and possess much interest, particu- 
larly when taken in connection with the probable fate of Mexico, 
and the inevitable expansion of the protectorate, if not the actual 
Government of the United States, over nations whose vitality is 
threatened with destruction, and who, according to common belief, 
are destined, when the hour marked by fate shall strike, to take 
shelter under the strong eagle wing of their colossal neighbor. 

Such was the bitter state of feeling which prevailed among the 
former subjects of Spain and France, in consequence of the facts 
which I have laid before you, when the colonial prefect, Laussat, 
who had been the agent of France in delivering the province to the 
United States, and who had remained in it several months after the 
cession, departed for the island of Martinique, not without having 
addressed to his Government some interesting observations, which 
show that he sagaciously appreciated, to a certain extent at least, 
some of the results which were to follow from the cession, at no dis- 
tant time. “The Americans,” he said, “ have given fifteen millions 
of dollars for Louisiana. They would have given fifty, rather than 
not possess it. They will receive one million of dollars for duties 
at the custom-house in New Orleans during the present year—a sum 
exceeding the interest of the money they have paid for the acquisi- 
tion, without taking into consideration the value of the very great 
quantity of vacant lands. As to the twelve years, during which our 
vessels are to be received on the footing of national ones, they pre- 
sent but an illusive prospect, considering the war with Great Britain, 
and the impossibility of our being able to enter into competition 
with the merchantmen of the United States. Besides, all will, in a 
short time, turn to the advantage of English manufactures, on account 
of the great facility which this place will exclusively enjoy from its 
situation, to supply the Spanish colonies as far as the equator. Ina 
few years the country, as far as Rio Bravo, will be in a state of cul- 
tivation. New Orleans will then have a population of about thirty 
to fifty thousand souls; and the new territory will produce sugar 
enough for the supply of Nerth America and part of Europe. t 
us not blind ourselves. In a few years the existing prejudices will 
be worn off; the inhabitants will gradually become Americans by 
the introduction of native Americans and Englishmen—a system al- 
ready begun. Many of the present inhabitants will leave the coun- 
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try in disgust; those who have large fortunes will retire to the 
mother country ; a great proportion will remove into the Spanish 
settlements, and the remaining few will be lost among the new- 
comers. Should no fortunate amelioration of political events inter- 
vene, what a magnificent new France have we lost! The Creoles 
and French unite in favor of France, and cannot be persuaded that 
the treaty for the cession of Louisiana is,anything but a_ political 
trick. They think that the province will return under the dominion 
of France.” It is important to remark, for the better understanding 
of future events in the history of Louisiana, that the representative 
of France seemed to admit the possibility of what he mysteriously 
and quaintly called, “ The intervention of a fortunate amelioration 
of political events,” by which the territory which his country had 
voluntarily relinquished might be secured, and that the Creoles, and 
the European French remaining in that territory, thought that the 
cession was a “ political trick,” and that they would return under the 
dominion of France. 

Before his departure, Laussat caused to be distributed among such 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana as had shown themselves most zeal- 
ous in favor of the French Government, as a feeble testimonial of 
the satisfaction and good will of that government, seven hundred and 
sixty-five pounds of powder, which “being French,” he said, “ was 
much appreciated by the inhabitants, who are ardent sportsmen.” 

In another despatch, Laussat gives the most graphic description of 
the condition in which he leaves the ceded province, and comments 
harshly on the organization of the territorial government, which was 
to go into operation on the Ist of October, 1804, in compliance with 
the act of Congress passed on the 26th of March. He also reflects 
in no measured terms on the blunders which he attributes to the 
agents of the new proprietors of Louisiana, in taking possession of 
their magnificent acquisition : 

“The Louisianians have seen themselves with much regret rejected for the 
second time from the bosom of their mother country! At first, on their being 
made aware of that event, their interpretation of the cession and their com- 
ments on it, showed but too clearly the extreme bitterness of their discontent. 
In this disposition they were secretly encouraged by the Spaniards .... who, 
besides, were marvellously assisted by the natural antipathy which the Louisi- 
anians entertain for the Americans, 

“ Nevertheless, on the approach of the change of domination, partly from the 
love of novelty, partly from the hope of those advantages which were depicted 
to them, and perhaps also from a forced resignation to a fate which they could 
not avoid, they had become tolerably well disposed toward passing under the 
Government of the United States, 

“ But hardly had the agents of that Government taken the reins in hand, 
when they accumulated errors on errors and blunders on blunders, I will 
refrain from enumerating them in detail to your Excellency, citizen minister, 
but I will only, in a few words, mention the Jeading characteristics of this ad- 
ministration—such as the sudden introduction of the English language, which 
hardly anybody understands, into the daily exercise wah pers authority and in 
the most important acts of private life. The affrays and tumults resulting from 
the struggle for pre-eminence, and the preference given to American cotillions 
over French dances at the public balls; the invasion of bayonets into places of 
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amusement, and the closing of the balls; the active participation of the Amer- 
ican Genera] and of the Governor in those quarrels; the inconsiderate proceed- 
ings which ensued; the revolting partiality exhibited in favor of native Amer- 
jeans, or of Englishmen, in the audiences granted by the authorities, as well as 
in the judgments rendered—the marked substitution of Ameriean to Creole ma- 
jorities in all administrative and judicial bodies—the arbitrary mixture of old 
usages with new ones, under the pretext of a change of domination—the intem- 
perate speeches, the injurious pga on the bad advisers, the seandalous 
orgies, the savage manners afd filthy habits, the wretched appointments to 
office—what more shall I say, citizen minister? It was hardly possible that the 
Government of the United States should have a worse beginning, and that it 
should have sent two men more deficient in the proper requisites to conciliate 
the hearts of the Louisianians. The first, Governor Claiborne, with estimable 
qualities as a private man, has little intellect, a good deal of awkwardness, and 
is extremely beneath the position in which he has been placed. The second, 
General Wilkinson, who has been long known here in the most unfavorable 
manner, is a rattle-headed fellow, full of odd fantasies. He is frequently drunk, 
and has committed a hundred inconsistent and impertinent acts, Neither the 
one nor the other understand one word of French or Spanish. They have, on 
all occasions, and without. the slightest cireumspection, shocked the habits, the 
prejudices and the natural dispositions of the inhabitants of this country. The 
gazettes of Philadelphia have lately published, I do not know by what mistake, 
a confidential dispatch of Governor Claiborne to President Jefferson, in which 
he speaks of the Louisianians as of ignorant but good-natured beings, in the 
treatment of whom everything could be dared with impunity, and, who, unable 
to appreciate the value of American institutions, are not susceptible of self- 
government. 

“ Asif it were to drive them into extremities, copies of the Jate act of Con- 

ess to organize the Territory have recently been brought to their perusal. 
_ Excelleney might hear cn all sides the utterance of such sentiments as 
these: ‘Is it in this way that we are secured the benefits that were to result to 
us from the cession of Louisiana by France? Are these the liberties of which 
she seemed to have guaranteed to us the preservation by an express clause of 
the treaty? Is it thus that she calls us to the enjoyment of the rights, ad- 
vantages and immunities of citizens of the United States ?” 


Laussat further speaks of the excitement as being so intense that, 
at night, placards, in which insurrection was openly preached, were 
put up at all the corners of the streets. Crowds gathered round 
and copied them, preventing also their being torn away. Even 
public officers who attempted it were driven off. In the country, 
particularly in the district of Attakapas and of the Opelousas, which 
were the most populous, “and which,” says Laussat, “had always 
distinguished themselves by their ardent love for France,” the dis- 
positions which were manifested were not more favorable. “ I con- 
tented myself,” continued Laussat, “with observing everything in 
silence, or if I was provoked into breaking it at all, I did so by 
speaking in favor of the treaty of cession, and by representing that, 
henceforth, it would be impossible to do away with such an act. It 
is what the Louisianians refuse to be convinced of. They compla- 
cently feed on the idea that the First Consul has merely yielded to 
temporary circumstances, but that when peace shall come, and when 
he shall have humbled the insolence of Great Britain, he will recede 
from the treaty of cession. They arrange this political question in 
their own way, and they firmly adhere to what they have thus settled 
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in their own minds. They make no concealment of it; they have 
expressed on the subject their sentiments to me, and also to the 
Governor and to the American General. 

“ With regard to myself, citizen minister, | am very far from 
sharing in such a belief. It is a dream which | do not rank among 
the things which are possible. I think, on the contrary, that. Louisi- 
ana being once emancipated from her colonial fetters, it would be 
unnatural to expect that she should ever willingly resume them and 
give up her new position.” 

He then predicts that the animosity which prevailed at the time 
against the Government of the United States, would soon die away, 
unless unskillfully kept alive by the faults of the Administration. 
“These people,” he added, “are naturally gentle and docile, although 
touchy, proud and brave, Besides, they are few in number, and 
scattered about, without experience, and without any rallying point. 
The Spanish Government made it its policy to keep them entirely 
disconnected with public affairs, which it has accustomed them to 
consider with indifference and even with a sort of abnegation. The 
Louisianians will not for a long time recover from such’a training, 
and in the meanwhile they will gradually make up their mind to 
their change of circumstances, because, although their new chiefs 
should go astray and commit blunders, yet there are advantages in- 
herent to the Constitution and to the situation of the United States, 
of which it is impossible to prevent these people from experiencing 
the salutary influence. 

“ But, on the other hand, if this country is entirely abandoned to 
the impulse which will be given to it, | consider it from this time as 
no longer existing for France. The Americans in general detest 
us. Those amongst them who have the least of English nature in 
them are more English than French, notwithstanding their hypo- 
critical and pompous protestations. There is not a day on which 
they have not proved it to me here. Add to this disposition on 
their part the temptations offered them by the resources of English 
commerce. There is no doubt that Louisiana is a vast field which 
England will work to her own profit. This probable turn of affairs 
might be counteracted by the innate attachment and the natural 
sympathy of the Louisianians for France, but one of the most 
prompt effects of change of domination will be a complete revolu- 
tion in the elements composing the population of the country. In 
less than ten years the greater portion of what is now con- 
sidered as private property will have changed hands. Cause 
will be given to the old colonists to be disgusted with their 
new condition; they will be set aside, expropriated and expelled. 
The Government of the United States is not blind to the fact, that 
Lower Louisiana is the key which answers for the security of their 
finest and most extensive possessions. They will have no rest until 
they shall have succeeded either by open force, or by secret and 
skillful contrivances, in putting that key in the hands of full-hearted 
and full-blooded Americans, 
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“If our Government should ever look back to this country, it 
should be, in my opinion, only with a view of entirely detaching the 
Western States from the rest of the Confederacy. Such a scheme, 
far from being extravagant, would have, on the contrary, innumera- 
ble chances of success. Time alone will one day bring on this 
separation. But what is important for the French Republic is, that 
this separation be operated under the protection of France, and 
whilst generations of Frenchmen and French spirit retain their as- 
cendancy in these regions. The consequences of such a revolution 
would then turn infinitely to the advantage of our nation, and 
Louisiana, in such a state of political independence and filial alliance, 
would be to France of a far more inestimable value than the most 
important colonies.” 

To those who may become familiar with what I have related in 
my work on the Spanish domination in Louisiana, in which I have 
proved that Wilkinson was in the pay of Spain for certain great 
purposes, and who may read what I shall recite in my fourth volume, 
of which I give you but a brief extract, the famous Burr conspiracy, 
which was to convulse the public mind two years after, and which 
has remained to this day a mooted mystery, may not appear alto- 
gether a baseless fabric. Gen. Wilkinson, who was destined to act, 
in connection with it, a conspicuous part, and who had been com- 
missioned, jointly with Claiborne, to take possession of Louisiana, 
departed a short time after Laussat, and sailed for New York, 
leaving a few companies of United States troops which he had 
brought with him, distributed at the following points ; New Orleans, 
Natchitoches, Point Coupee and Fort Adams. I find, however, that 
it will be necessary to postpone to the next number of the Revrew, 
the remaining topics which relate to the occupation of Louisiana in 
1804, the manifold difficulties of Governor Claiborne and the Terri- 
torial organization. 





ART. VII.—THE PROBLEM OF THE BLACK RACES. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE--WHERE WE ARE DRIFTING—WHAT ARE OUR 
HOPES AND REMEDIES—AND, WHAT OF THE FREEDMEN AND THE 
FREEDMAN’S BUREAU ? 


[ Wuen in Mobile a few weeks since, it was with much pleasure that we en- 
joyed a social evening with our old friend, Dr. J. C. Nott, who stands deserved- 
ly at the head of the list of the eminent physicians and physiologists of the 
country. With forty years’ experience in his profession at the South, and with 
a profound knowledge of the characteristics of the white and black races, ac- 
quired during the studies and the enlarged practice of that period, he is ena- 
bled to speak with judgment and wisdom wherever the physical interests of 
either are at stake, and his voice of warning may well be heeded, 

Dr. Nott presented us a copy of an. elaborate letter which he had recently 
written to the head of the Freedman’s Bureau, which is so able and instructive, 
and so freed from sectional bias, that we deem its early appearance in the Review 
a service to the entire country. 

Accepting, as he does, in the article which he contributed to our February 
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number, the status of freedom for the negro in all the future, he reasons power- 
fully upon the future policy which is to be adopted in regard to him.—Ebrror. ] 


To Maj.-Gen, Howard, Sup, Freedman’s Bureau : 

Generat: The position you are called upon to fill as chief of the 
Freedman’s Bureau is one of the most responsible and difficult 
that has ever fallen to the lot of any human being, and for your 
guidance you will require all the light of the past and the present. 
There is even good reason to fear that you have problems to solve 
which are beyond the sagacity of man. Unfortunately, you are the 
representative of a party [I mean the Abolition or Republican party 
of the North) who, in the language of Mr. Seward, have been “ edu- 
cated from childhood to hate slavery!” The idea of slavery to you 
is an abstraction, and you approach the subject of negro slavery with 
all the prejudices of education, and I fear that your mind, however 
honest your intentions, cannot be brought to see the real practical 
difficulties that confront you, 

Slavery has existed in all ages, and even negro slavery was com- 
mon in Egypt 5,000 years ago, and has existed there ever since ; but 
in the United States for the first time has WVegro slavery formed the 
basis of the institutions of a great nation and the groundwork of a 
peculiar civilization. Negro slaves in Egypt, both ancient and mod- 
ern, were rather articles of luxury—like parrots and monkeys ; 
while the true laboring population, the tillers of the soil, were the 
fellahs, or native Egyptian population, that were not black. This, 
then, is not a mere abstract question of liberty or slavery ; an entire- 
ly new question comes before you—viz., that of races, and it remains 
to be seen whether your party has not raised a storm that will leave 
nothing but devastation behind it. 

When I complained, in a conversation with you, that you had sud- 
denly, without looking to consequences, liberated 4,000,000 of ne- 
groes, and instead of shouldering the burden yourselves, now call 
upon us in the bankrupt, devastated condition of the South, to edu- 
cate them and provide for the thousands of colored people that you 
have pauperized—you replied that all this was the “ work of God !” 
Now, General, I must very respectfully differ from you on this point. 
I cannot consent to hold God responsible for what we conceive to be 
the bad acts of any political or religious party. The so-called 
“Lord John” Van Buren, on the other hand, thinks that God has 
taken from this world three Whig Presidents—among whom is Pres- 
ident Lincoln—to make way for the reign of three Democratic Vice 
Presidents, and the triumph of Democratic principles. Others, no 
doubt, think that thousands of negroes are dying under your regime 
by the will of God; and the Government officials who are robbing 
our people of their cotton look upon the war, doubtless, as a special 
interposition of Providence in their behalf. "Whatever the inten- 
tions of the Freedman’s Bureau may be, it so far has certainly done 
far more harm than good by sowing seeds of discord between the 
whites and blacks, unfavorable to the future of both races. We must, 
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therefore, wait for better fruits before we can accept your mission as 
a Divine one. 
The Rev. Dr. Dabney, of Virginia, has addressed you a very 
respectful letter, in which many of the difficulties you have to con- 
. tend with are presented with a force rarely equalled, In that 
communication he treats of the colored population simply as a sim- 
ple-minded, uneducated class, ignorant of their wants, without any 
allusion to the difference of race and consequent difference in capacity 
for moral and intellectual development. y object is to supply this 
omission, and to show you from a different stand-point difficulties 
quite as embarrassing and more permanent than even those to which 
he has called your attention. I propose to show from the physical 
and civil history of the negro race that it is now, wherever found, 
just what it was five thousand years ago. Of the question of origi- 
nal unity or diversity of races, 1 shall say nothing; my intention is 
to deal with the negro race as tt is, and to inquire what position 
Providence has assigned it in the affairs of our world. The future 
can only be judged by light drawn from the history of the past, and 
we ask if there is any reason to expect the next one hundred, or one 
thousand years, will bring about a radical change in this race, which 
the last five thousand have not been able to effect? What good re- 
sults to this race can you anticipate from emancipation and education, 
when you reflect on the condition of half a million of free negroes in 
this country before the war—on the condition of those in the West 
Indies, as well as those in Africa—where this race has had all the 
opportunities of other races for taking up the line of marci: in the 
great work of civilization. ‘ 
You will recollect that, in my short interview with you in Mobile, 
I surprised you by saying that your Freedman’s Bureau was the 
most mischievous institution ever established in this country, both 
from the demoralization it entails on the blacks and the antagonism 
it has produced between the races. Four millions of colored popu- 
lation are suddenly turned loose upon us—a population ignorant, 
improvident and vicious—a large portion of whom are destined to 
pauperism ; and then you tell us coolly that we are greatly mistaken 
if we suppose that we are not to educate and support them! Now, 
is there not a dictation in this which might well offend a people who 
have any self-respect ; and is there not injustice in thus throwing a 
burden which you have created upon our shoulders, exhausted in re- 
sources as we are by the ravages of a war which you have waged 
against us? By what moral right do you impose such terms on us? 
Soon after the fall of Mobile, your bureau took forcible possession 
of our Medical College and transformed it into a negro school—a 
State institution which had cost upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars, and in many respects the best appointed medical school on 
the continent. In spite of our remonstrances for six months, you 
still hold possession, with the museum, laboratory, and building all 
going to destruction. You seem greatly grieved at the thought of 
turning your black pupils out from such elegant quarters, to make 
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way for the rightful owners and the white students for whom the 
State intended it. 

This is another instance of the assumption of power and spirit of 
dictation which is so galling to us, and, therefore, so destructive to 
your power of doing good. There are many others. 

In my professional round every day I hear complaints that the 
negroes will not work at any price. They are huddled together in 
shanties around the town, stealing, burning fences for fuel, dying of 
disease and want, and yet you cannot get a cook or washerwoman at 
twenty dollars a month. The trouble is only beginning, and to a 
great extent it is the work of your bureau, to whom the negroes 
have looked for protection and support. I admit that your bureau 
has done some good and desires to do more, but it has been far more 
an instrument for evil than good. If the black troops had been 
promptly removed, and your bureau with them, the relations be- 
tween the two races would have been much sooner and better regu- 
lated. There would, doubtless, have been some insubordination 
among the blacks, and a few would have been shot and hung, but 
not a tenth part would have been sacrificed that have been and will 
be under your regime. If the outside pressure had been taken off, 
the labor question, I repeat, by the law of necessity, would have 
been in better condition than it now is, and in rapid progress to- 
wards such regulation as negro labor admits of. 

You remarked to me, among other things, that you had never seen 
a people more anxious for education than the “ people of Alabama.” 

‘There was something in your manner that struck me, and | asked 
you if you meant by “the people of Alabama” “ the negroes of 
Alabama.” You hesitated, and replied, “I said, the people of Ala- 
bama.” I rejoined, “ Let me understand you; do you mean by the 
people of Alabama the freedmen of Alabama?’ ‘To which you re- 
plied, “1 do.” 

Now General, when you take forcible possession of our Medical 
College, of which we have been justly proud, and pervert it to the 
purpose of a negro school, and then coolly call the negroes of Ala- 
bama “ ¢he people” of the State, you insult us, and your bureau can- 
not expect to effect your purposes in any Southern State, unless you 
hold us as conquered provinces, and with the bayonet pointed at our 
breasts. 

I beg you not to misunderstand me, for I allude to all this with 
regret, merely to show you the ground you stand on. No one has 
more kindly feeling for the blacks than I have, or is more disposed 
to use every effort to better their condition; but when it comes to 
forcing them into a false position, or to elevating them above our 
own people, as seems to be your policy, you must permit me to 
warn you against the ill-feeling you are producing among the whites, 
and the unfortunate effects which must result to the weaker race. 
Ilistory proves, indisputably, that a superior and inferior race cannot 
live together practically on any other terms than that of master and 
slave, and that the inferior race, like the Indians, must be expelled 
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or exterminated. In every climate where the white man can live 
and prosper, he drives all others before him. The history of the 
Chinese in California is adding another melancholy example to the 
‘many which have gone before of the inequality of races. 

To my mind, every people have a right to freedom who know how 
to use it, and I have never hesitated to say, and to print the declara- 
tion that I was at heart an emancipationist, but have opposed the 
emancipation of the blacks in the United States upon the ground 
that all experiments of abolitionists*heretofore had utterly failed to 
improve the condition of the blacks, and resulted in their gradual 
extermination. I have shrunk from the horrors which have been 
predicted, and which are now staring you in the face. I preferred to 
wait till Providence, in His wisdom, should point out some scheme 
by which emancipation could be humanely effected. But if the Al- 
mighty, through the Black Republican party, takes the responsibility 
and exonerates me, I rejoice that the day has come. Iam opposed 
to the slave trade, opposed to the Coolie system, and desire to see 
this nation of white men, whatever may be the difficulties on the 
question of labor, Slavery, though it has had its use in developing 
the agricultural resources of the South, was becoming a great and 
growing evil. The four millions of negroes in this country have had 
no more to do with the intellectual development of the country than 
mules and ploughs, and we shall advance in real power with tenfold 
speed when you substitute four millions of progressive population in 
their stead. 

The whole organization of our social system is soon to be changed ¢ 
education will be improved and diffused ; labor will become honor- 
able; the mechanic arts will be introduced; agriculture itself 
will be greatly improved ; in short, all that constitutés power and 
greatness in a nation, The history of the negro race is simply 
a page of natural history—it has no intellectual history, because 
God has not endowed it with the faculties necessary to preserve writ- 
ten records. 

What has been thus far said was intended merely as preliminary 
to the main topic of discussion, and has led me much farther than 
anticipated. 

Your great object, as I understand it, is to elevate the negro above 
the condition from which you have removed him, and to place him 
in every respect upon a full equality with the whites. 

The first question then to be settled is, the capacity of the negro 
Sor self-government. Is he capable of taking any part in the march 
of civilization beyond that of a mere “ hewer of wood and drawer 
of water”? Does his history afford proof that his intellect is sus- 
ceptible of any really useful development? These are questions 
which his past record certainly answers in the negative. 

The Duke of Wellington remarked that it was a great mistake to 
“educate a man beyond his capacity,” as it only makes him less 
contented and more mischievous to society. Yet, with all its risks, 
education must be disseminated as widely as possible in our race, 
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because we have no means, a priori, of determining the grade of in- 
tellect of individuals. Every man who reads history will agree, 
that a very large proportion of the white population of this and 
other countries are wholly unfit to vote understandingly on the 
affairs of the nation, to say nothing of bribery and corruption in the 
lower classes. With regard to the negro race, however, there can 
be little ground for dispute, as not a single full-blooded negro has 
ever made a name worthy of being remembered, and in our 
Southern States at least, the best educated have been the most 
vicious. The colored preachers particularly, as a class, are the 
worst citizens we have. Two of om in the last week have come 
under the penalties of the law in Mobile. One, the Rev. Ferdinand 
Smith, has been sent to the penitentiary for ten years for stealing ; 
and the other, Samuel Gailliard, of notorious character, was shot 
dead by a United States soldier tor resisting the law.* As a class, 
the negroes who cannot read and write are more moral, more pious, 
more honest, and more useful members of society than those who 
have received education. Like the Indians, they learn all the vices 
of the whites without their virtues. A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing ; “ drink deep or taste not,” is an old maxim, and the 
negro has neither the thirst nor the capacity for much of this kind 
of drink. All the education the missionaries have been able to instil 
into the native Africans has not been enough to do them much 
harm, even in Liberia. But these you will say are mere bald as- 
sertions, and we shall therefore go on to inquire into the past 
history of the negro, and see how far facts will sustain the grounds 
taken. 

We have abundant material for following up the dark history of 
the negro through the stream of time for several thousand years, 
unillumined as it is by a single ray of light from his own records, 
and we shall show that the same physical and intellectual character- 
istics have marked him from the earliest antiquity to the present 
day. No naturalist can now be found to contend that through this 
long period of time any causes have existed to transform one type 
of man into another—as the white man into a negro, or vice versa. 

The reader has only to turn to the great works of Champollion, 
Rosellini, and Lepsius (to say nothing of many others) on the 
ancient monuments of Egypt, published by the French, Tuscan and 
Prussian Governments, to be satisfied of the truth of those asser- 
tions. There you behold, copied from the tombs, temples and 
other monuments, the life-like portraits of all the races that lived 
around the Mediterranean four thousand years ago, and antedating 
the epochs of Moses, Abraham and Joseph, and even Archbishop 
Usher’s date of the Deluge. There are depicted the portraits of 
negroes literally by thousands, as laborers, slaves, traders, &c., 
with their black skins, wooly heads, peculiar features, &c., as 
distinctly as if they were drawn from life but yesterday. Not only 


* The accounts now coming in from the insurrection of Jamaica also show that the colored 
preachers are the prime movers of all the troubles and barbarities. 
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have we on the monuments the faithful portraits, but we have the 
mummied bodies from the catacombs, contemporary with the draw- 
ings. Side by side with the negroes we have equally well depicted 
the native Egyptians, the Abyssinians, the Nubians, the Berbers, the 
Arabs, the yi Assyrians, Persians, and Mongols that still in- 
habit surrounding countries, thus proving the permanency of all 
human types when not disturbed by miracles or intermixtures. Of 
the antiquity, then, of the negro race there can be no doubt, nor can 
there be a doubt with regard to the permanence of his type; for 
more than a century past the blacks have been torn from their 
native land and scattered in America through a wide range of lati- 
tude, and still no change has been produced in the color of their 
skins, the form of their heads, or their grade of intellect, although 
there is a law well known to naturalists that very few generations 
produce all the changes of any importance that change of climate 
can produce.* 

The permanence of his intellectual peculiarities is not less certain 
than that of the physical. For many thousand years he has had the 
greater part of an immense continent to himself, with fertile soil, 
congenial climate, and all the facilities that other races have had for 
civilizing himself, and why has he remained stationary? From the 
Great Desert to the Cape of Good Hope (the land of the true negro), 
not a vestige of civilization is to be found, no remains of art, no 
ruined temples and cities, no relic of science or literature, and no 
negro has ever invented even a rude alphabet. His intellect for 
four thousand years has been as dark as his skin, and all attempts 
in and-out of Africa have failed to enlighten or develop it beyond 
the grade for which the Creator intended it. The little show of 
progress made by Mandingos, Jaloffs, and other black tribes of 
the North is attributable to the Mahometan religion, and the infil- 
tration of Arab and other foreign blood and arts. 

Sir Charles Lyell, who opposed me strongly but a few years ago 
on this point of human chronology, has recently published a re- 
markable book, entitled, “ The Antiquity of Man on Earth,” based 
on geological data, in which he contends that man must have been 
on earth, not, as commonly supposed, six thousand years, but some- 
thing like one hundred thousand, and was the contemporary of ani- 
mals whose fossil remains have been attributed by Cuvier and 
others to a former geological epoch. This opinion is now the 
generally received one in Europe. 

Granting this antiquity for man, we know nothing beyond his 
modern history, commencing with that of Egypt, whose monuments, 
according to Chevalier Lepsius, carry us back about three thousand 
eight hundred years before Christ. Egypt then is the oldest country 
of which we have any authentic records, and is regarded as the 
cradle of arts, sciences and civilization, from which all succeeding 


* It is true that Lamarck, Geffroy, Saint Hillaire, Darwin,.and other naturalists have con- 
tended for the gradual change or development of organic forms from the physical causes, yet 
even this school require mé/lions of years for their theory, and would not contravert the facts 
and deductions I have laid down. 
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nations have borrowed their light. In the Bible it is considered a 
compliment to Moses to say, “ he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” and even his Ten Commandments may be a 903 
almost verbatim from the Egyptian “ Rituals of the Dead.” hen 
the Jews first entered Egypt they found a grand old Empire, boast- 
ing a long list of Pharaonic Dynasties, running back beyond the time 
of Abraham two thousand years. The Greek historians all point to 
Egypt as the source from which they drank, and through Greece 
have more modern nations received their light. The Israelites, the 
Pheenicians, the Persians, the Assyrians (including Nineveh and 
Babylon), the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Britons, and all other fair 
skinned nations have all drank deeply from the same stream as it 
flowed around the Mediterranean through the channels of commerce, 
and have continued to play their parts in the great work of human 
progress, when not trampled under foot by barbarian despotisms. 

But what has been the history of the negro race during these 
thousand years, while others, even the Chinese, the Hindoos and 
Mexicans, were marching on, according to the strength which nature 
endowed them with respectively? In the language of Dr. Robert 
Knox, of London, “ Human history cannot be a mere chapter of 
accidents. The fate of a nation cannot always be regulated by 
chance ; its literature, science, art, wealth, religion, language, laws 
and morals cannot surely be the result of mere accidental circum- 
stances.” 

While all the nations on the east and north of Egypt were eagerly 
grasping at her intellectual treasures, why did not the negro, more 
conveniently situated on the South, in constant contact with her for 
2,000 years prior to the time of Homer, reap the same harvest? 
The works of Champollion, Rosellini and Lepsius, before alluded to, 
give innumerable proofs, not only of commercial intercourse of 
negroes with this country, but that they were regarded as an inferior 
race and treated as slaves. It is a singular fact, too, that even at 
this early day, the Egyptians were so far advanced in ethnology as 
to have classified mankind into four grand divisions, viz: white, red, 
yellow and black, and dg, their portraits together accordingly.* 

Commercial intercourse been the great civilizer. No nation 
has ever been highly civilized, as far as we know, without it, and no 
white race has ever failed to respond to its influence. 

The Rev. Theodore Parker, who was educated and lived at the 
“hub of the universe,” will certainly be received as good authority 
on the subject. He says; 

“The Caucasian differs from all other races; he is humane, he is 
civilized and progresses. He conquers with his head as well as bis 
hand. It is intellect after all, that conquers—not the strength of a 
man’s arm. The Caucasian has been often master of the other 
races—never their slave. He has carried his religion to other races, 


* See “ Types of Mankind,” page a in whieh will be foand $ description of the tomb of 
Sett-Monepraa IL. A mag J called Belzoni’s Tomb) of the XIXtn Dynasty, and a copy of 
the drawings alluded to. Similar drawings of the four races occur repeatedly on other monu- 
ments, This one of Belzoni dates 1500 B. C. 
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but never taken theirs. In history all religions are of Caucasian 
origin. All the great limited forms of monarchies are Caucasian. 
Republics are Caucasian. All the great sciences are of Caucasian 
origin; all inventions are Caucasian; literature and romance come 
of the same stock; all the great poets are of Caucasian origin ; 
Moses, Luther, Jesus Christ,* Zoroaster, Budha, Pythagoras, were 
Caucasian. No other race can bring up to memory such celebrated 
names as the Caucasian race. The Chinese philosopher, Confucius, is 
an exception to the rule. To the Caucasian race belong the Ara- 
bian, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian; and all the European nations are 
descendants of the Caucasian race.” 

This quotation gives a very remarkable ethnological jumble of 
greyhounds, foxhounds, bulldogs, pointers, mastiffs, poodles, &c., 
under one general head of Caucasian, little in accordance with the 
natural history of man ; still, it is very well expressed, and shows 
very clearly that the negro is “left out in the cold,” where he pro- 
perly belongs, according to what may be called the lower law, or 
law of God. 

But commerce, together with the herculean efforts of thousands 
of missionaries, have signally failed to make any impression on the 
negro in Africa, the Indians in America, or the dark-skinned races of 
Oceanica. 

What has been the history of the half million of free negroes in 
the United States previously to the late war? They certainly have had 
abundant opportunities, under the pressure of New England philan- 
thropy, for making some show of intellectual development, and yet 
we ask where is it? Can any one call the name of a single full- 
blooded negro, from the time the question was asked. “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots?” to the present 
day, who has written a page worthy to be remembered; who has 
made any improvement in the mechanic arts; who has originated 
or ever successfully copied anything in the fine ‘arts ? 

When we ask for examples of negro intellect, we are pointed to 
such specimens as Fred. Douglas, President Roberts, of Liberia, and 
other mulatioes. Now, such intellects as those in white men are so 
common-place, that their names would never have been heard of had it 
not been for the color of the individuals, But a mulatto can with no 
more propriety be call a negro than a mule can be called a thorough- 
bred Arabian horse, or a common hound can be called a greyhound, 
mastiff or pointer. Pardon me for using homely illustrations, as I 
am writing for those who have only studied the “higher law” and 
have not studied the laws of God, as exhibited in natural history. 
It would be much easier and more agreeable to illustrate the subject, 
as I have before done, in more technical language. But to resume. 

The natural history of the human family rans a curious parallel 
with that of the canines. The earliest history of the races of men 
finds each in possession of a race or races of dogs as dissimilar as 


* Mr. Parker does not sey whether God Almighty is regarded as a Caucasian at the “ hub,” 
but we infer this from the physical and intellectual character of the Son. 
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the races of men, and, like the Teutons, the Jews, the Arabs, the 
Chinese, the Hindoo, the Negroes, &c., when kept separate for ages, 
without intermixture, each preserves its original type—greyhounds, 
foxhounds, mastiffs, bulldogs are all well depicted on monuments of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome; and when bred separately perpetuate their 
types in all climates where they can live. That climate does modify 
varieties and species greatly no one will deny, but, on the other 
hand, no one will contend that greyhounds, foxhounds, pointers, or 
bulldogs could be transformed into each other’s type by any change 
of climate. In America we have all the breeds of dogs, and all the 
breeds of men almost of the earth, and no one believes that the Jew, 
Anglo-Saxon, Negro, or Indian will change types as long as blood is 
kept pure. The only fear is that we shall become a nation of curs, 
fit for no good purpose, if the doctrine of miscegenation be car- 
ried out. 

Alexander the Great carried the mastiff from Asia to Greece— 
the bulldog is well depicted in Rome—the greyhound and foxhound 
perfectly, with other breeds, on the monuments of Egypt, as far 
as the 12th Dynasty, about 2300 years B. C. Certain modifications 
of these types do occur from change of climate, but they are unim- 
portant, as the true type is never lost through its influence. A 
greyhound is a greyhound all the world over ; so with other canines, 
as well as races of men. Man is the least influenced by latitude of 
any animal, when his stock is kept a. The Jews even are a very 
mixed race, but everywhere over the earth you see the true Jewish 
type cropping out too plain to be mistaken, and no one who reads 
can believe that anything short of a miracle can change a negro into 
a white man or any other type. As before stated, all the races that 
lived around the Mediterranean 4000 years ago, live there still, in 
the same localities: Egyptians, Nubians, Berbers, Arabs, Jews, 
Assyrians, Abyssinians, and Negroes, are all clearly portrayed on 
the early monuments, and have preserved their respective types to 
the present day. 

When the white and black races are bred together, a stock is 
promeas intermediate between the two, both physically and intel- 

ectually ; they are more intelligent than the black, and less so than 
the whites. It may well be doubted whether intellect enough is 
added to the negro by admixture to improve him to any useful 
degree, while on the other hand it is certain that the white race is 
deteriorated by every drop of black blood infiltrated into it—just as 
surely as the blood of the cart horse destroys the beauty and speed 
of the Arabian racer, or that of the greyhound or pointer is polluted 
by that of a cur. These are not mere idle assertions made for a 
special object, but they are stubborn facts that any man may verify, 
who will, and which have incalculable practical bearings on the great 
question at issue. Fred. Douglas is unquestionably the most bril- 
liant mulatto intellect now before the public; and he is nothing 
more than what St. Paul calls a “ pestilent fellow.” He has just 
brains enough to talk fluently about matters he does not compre- 
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hend, and to spit out the venom of a blackguard—witness his attack 
on President Johnson. : 

Can there be found in history anything more positive than the 
utter failure of the negro race in Hayti a There the negro was left 
in full possession of one of the finest islands in the world, having a 
tropical climate, well suited to his nature. At the time the whites 
were expelled, their successors were left with everything a people 
could ask for attaining a position among the civilized nations of the 
earth. A large portion of the population were educated ; the system 
of agriculture was well developed ; they possessed a large export 
and import trade; many of them had been drilled to commercial 
avocations, to the mechanic, and other useful arts; and what has 
been the result? If a sick man wants a little sugar in this island, 
which once produced more of the article than any equal territory in 
Christendom, he now is obliged to send to a druggist to purchase it 
as he would medicine! Agriculture, commerce, literature, arts, law 
and order—all are gone; and I was assured a few years ago, by 
Admiral David Porter, that he, on two occasions, saw negroes 
roasting and eating Dominican prisoners by the wayside, in Hayti! 
For a time the white blood of the mulatto caste ruled in the island, 
and with some semblance of semi-civilization ; but the blacks, be- 
coming jealous, exterminated them, and swept every remnant of 
civilization from the country, which soon relapsed into savagism. 
History affords no example where the white race has had such an © 
opportunity and failed, while it affords many where it has advanced 
in spite of impediments. 

here is one illustration to be drawn from modern history, which 
alone should suffice to demonstrate the difference between races. 
What was the condition of the Russian Empire one hundred and 
fifty years ago? A nation of uneducated barbarians, consisting of 
ignorant, cruel nobles, domineering over hordes of serfs. hat 
advantages had they for commencing the work of civilization, com- 
pared with those of the kgdack Haytiens, except that of race? With one 
of the most inhospitable climates of the earth ; without foreign com- 
merce or contact with civilized nations; cut off from the rest of the 
world for want of those communications established by modern 
ingenuity ; wanting in the mechanic and other arts; in short, op- 
posed by every obstacle that could obstruct the progress of a people, 
yet they triumphed speedily and nobly. 

In the face of all these difficulties, Peter the Great, though a 
coarse, illiterate brute himself, following the promptings of am- 
bition, and the instincts of his race, conceived the idea of civilizing 
his people—of making himself and nation great—and had the 
sagacity to see how his objects were to be attained. He travelled in 
foreign countries, observed everything he belield, noted what was 
wanting, labored with his own hands in common workshops to learn 
the mechanic arts, and carried back to his native land the Cevehalige 
necessary for the commencement of his grand enterprise. One of 
his early works was the building of the city of St. Petersburgh, in 
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the face of difficulties that would have appalled others, knowing 
that commerce was one of the leading elements of civilization. He 
also established schools, colleges, and other public institutions, and 
the great work thus begun by Peter, has been steadily carried on to 
the present day by a succession of rulers wiser than any other 
nation in Europe can boast. 

Russia, then, with a white population, ruled by wise heads of their 
own race, now stands out as one of the foremost nations, wielding 
a power that keeps all Europe in awe. 

Why did the Russian people thus respond to the intellectual stim- 
ulus when applied, while the black African races, the Oceanic, the 
American Indian, and other inferior races, with, in most instances, 
far greater advantages, through a long series of years have remained 
stationary in spite of commercial intercourse and the untiring efforts 
of missionaries? Even the colony of Liberia, that has for nearly a 
century had every possible influence brought to bear upon it, has 
dwindled to nothing, and is an acknowledzed failure. Commerce, 
money, missionaries, schoolmasters, have been unceasingly and lav- 
ishingly applied, and all to no purpose. The reason is obvious: it 
is simply because these races are what God made them, and your 
bureau can no more unmake, or thwart the laws of nature, than it 
can pluck the sun from the heavens, “Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” The Russians, as [ shall proceed to show, had an ave- 
rage of nine cubic inches more of brain than the negro, and an intel- 
lect ready for producing fruit as soon as the seed was planted. 

My lamented friend, the late Dr. 8. G. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
so well known for his great works, Crania Americana and Crania 
Atgyptiaca, left behind him the largest collection of human skulls in 
the world, which is still kept in the Academy of Sciences in that city. 
By numerous measurements of the various races he has established 
certain facts with regard to the relative sizes of brains that are now 
admitted by all anatomists, and which have great significance in con- 
nection with our subject. 

The following table, copied from page 454 of Nott and Glid- 
don’s Types of Mankind, is based on Dr. Morton’s measurements, 
and shows at a glance the relative size of brains of races in cubic 
inches : 


TABLE—SIZE OF BRAINS IN CUBIC INCHES. 


Mean. Mean. 
Modern White Races. Cubic inches. Cubic inches, 
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Mean Mean 

Modern White Races. Cubic inches, Cubic inches. 
Egyptians, (Ancient). .........00...eeeeecenes 80 

American Group : 
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The critic might here object to an apparent contradiction—viz. : 
The fact that the negro, in these measurements, presents a brain 
about the size of those of the Chinese and Malay, and larger than 
that of the Hindoo, although greatly inferior to all in intellect. The 
same objection might be urged in the measurements of the Taltecan 
and barbarous tribes of American Indians. But the discrepancy is 
easily explained. The negro, it is true, in the aggregate, has a brain 
as capacious as that of the Chinese and Malay, and larger than 
that of the Hindoo; but in the negro the posterior or animal part of 
the brain greatly preponderates over the anterior or intellectual 
lobes. In the other races named the anterior or intellectual lobes of 
the brain greatly preponderate over the posterior or animal portion. 
The same facts apply to the semi-civilized and barbarous tribes of 
Indians. 

Now, I am no convert to the details of phrenology ; but that cer- 
tain grand divisions of the brain have opposite functions cannot be 
denied. All agree that the intellectual faculties are grouped together 
in front ; but whether they can be mapped out, as phrenologists pre- 
tend, I will not affirm or deny. 

But push the argument to the wall, if you please, and call all this 
speculation ; who will deny the broad historical fact, that the white, 
which are the large-brained races, have governed the world from 
time immemorial, and have been the only depositories of true civ- 
ilization ? 

The foregoing table affords much food for reflection ; it shows a 
sliding scale of seventeen cubic inches of brain between the Hottentot 
and Australian at one extreme, and the Teutonic races at the other! 
_ The former giving an average mean measurement of but seventy-five 

cubic inches and the latter ninety-two. The negro races, those from 
the part of the coast from which slaves are brought* to America, give 
av intermediate measurement of eighty-three cubic inches, or nine 
inches less than the average of the whites! These are facts well 
established among naturalists, though I presume not accepted by the 
Freedman’s Bureau, as its whole action seems based on an opposite 
assumption. 

It is a well-known fact, too, even among slave-traders, that only 
certain tribes of negroes, those of middle grades of intelligence, will 
answer for slaves—those from what is called the “ slave coast ;” and 
none others have been brought to America except in the earliest 
t on the question of race. In a population 





* Mexico affords another unanswerable ar 


of 8,000,000 there are 1,000,000 of whites, and the rest divided between mixed bloods and In- 
dians. 8 any one believe in their capacity for self-government ? 
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times. The Hottentots and Bushmen, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
are too stupid and sluggish to be made available as slaves, and the 
Mandingos, Joloffs and other tribes North are too intelligent and 
unruly. The fact, too, was notorious that mudattoes, as a general 
rule, made bad slaves—they had too much intelligence and their 
white blood yielded unwillingly to the yoke. 

History proves that the negro makes his nearest approach to civil- 
ization in slavery, or some subordinate position among the whites. 
Whenever, as in St. Domingo and Jamaica, he is removed from the 
controlling influence of the superior race, and is left to his own in- 
stincts, he soon sinks into savagism. Even now, while I am writing, 
we are receiving appalling accounts of an insurrection in Jamaica, 
characterized by all the barbarities that always attend negro wars. 
Fortunately the race is so wanting in intellect that this outbreak 
must soon be put down by a handful of white British troops. 

I beg leave here to call special attention to one of the greatest 
errors committed by false science and false philanthropy, which has 
been strangely overlooked—viz., the idea that the brain of a race, 
and with it the inéellect, can be enlarged or developed by education 
continued through successive generations, and that the capacity of an 
inferior race can thus be brought up to the highest standard. That 
the Hottentot race, for example, by education can have seventeen 
cubic inches added to his brain, and his intellect brought up to the 
level of the Anglo-Saxon. It is really astonishing how judgment has 
been allowed to go by default on this point without examination. I 
assert without fear of contradiction that the idea has no foundation 
in truth, and that the evidence of history is against it. 

We have already shown that the negro for five thousand years has 
been in contact with Egyptian civilization, and has had all the oppor- 
tunities of other races in the Old World. We have given an outline 
of the intellectual history of the negro in America; we have shown 
that the brain of the negro in ancient Egypt was just what it is now ; 
we have shown that his intellectual status there corresponded with 
his physical organization ; and we have shown that the same perma- 
nency of type holds in all the races of men that have lived, and 
still live around the Mediterranean ; we have shown, too, that when 
Peter the Great applied the spark to Russian intellects, a century and 
a half ago, the brains were ready developed, and responded at once. 

The babarous condition of the British isles, not only at the time 
of the Roman conquest, but for many centuries after, is well known, 
and yet the skulls of ancient Britons, disinterred from barrows 
dating back to the time of Cesar, cannot be distinguished from 
those of the English nobles of the present day.* Education has 
done nothing toward enlarging the brains or expanding the intellect 
of Britons—the intellect was always there, ready to respond to cul- 
tivation—just as Russian serfs are now responding. In Germany 
similar facts have been established —the skulls taken from the 


* See “ Crania Britannica.” 
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ancient barrows of that country are identical with those of the 
highest class of the present day. 

How stands the case with regard to our contemporaries? Will 
any one pretend that the lower, uneducated class of our time are 
less susceptible of immediate education than the children of the 
highest. Do not the great men of our day spring more often from 
the uneducated class, or rather imperfectly educated, than from the 
nobles?) The royal families and nobles of Europe have been 
educated classes for centuries, and what increased development have 
they attained, or what intellectual wealth have they added to.our 
store? Of all families royal families as a class are the most stupid, 
and if the House of Peers were not constantly replenished with in- 
tellect from the Commons, it would long since have sunk into in- 
significance. In our country the Clays, Websters and Calhouns 
come from the rank and file. 

The inferiority of the negro is practically admitted in our North- 
ern and Western States by the inferior social position in which he 
is held, and no legislation or arbitrary rules can change it. In the 
first place, there is a natural antipathy of race which no human 
weg can efface. Then there is a jealousy of the white toward 

lack labor, which it will not tolerate in competition. The whites 
will not associate with the blacks as equals, and intermarry with 
them. Some of the States have actually passed laws against the 
immigration of blacks, and in the face of all this, the “ so-called ” 
Republican party are stirring the powers of earth to force upon the 
South what they will not tolerate at home. 

What, then, must be the fate of this unfortunate race? I was 
born among negroes at the South, have spent many years in the 
study of their natural and civil history, and feel confident in the 
prediction that they are doomed to extermination—an extermination 
which is being cruelly hastened by the unwise action of a party 
that will not study and comprehend the subject it is dealing with. 

The negro has an instinctive and unconquerable antipathy to study 
agricultural labor, and must therefore be gradually supplanted by 
the whites, whose energy, industry, and intelligence will rule in this 
and all other important pursuits. Negroes are peculiarly gregarious 
and social by nature, and have an ungovernable propensity to con- 
gregate in villages and towns. It is mainly for these reasons that 
negro population, out of slavery, can never become dense. No 
necessity can drive them to the kind of Industry which is necessary 
to develop such crowded communities as those of China and India, 
or even of New England. The whole black population of the im- 
mense continent of Africa is not more than double that of the 
British Isles, 

The reader need not be told that none but an agricultural. nation 
can become densely populated, when unsupported by foreign com- 
merce, and its capacity is in direct proportion to the extent and pro- 
—— of its agriculture. There is good reason to believe that the 

lack population of Africa, like the population of China, was as 
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dense one or two thousand years ago, as it now is, In the first case, 
where the population is about 400,000,000, the agricultural resources 
of the country have long since reached the maximum, and so with 
its population—all the surplus population must die of disease and 
starvation. In Africa, over a much larger territory, there are not 
more than 60,000,000 of blacks, which is probably its maximum as 
long as the population depends upon the natural products of a hot 
climate. They rely mainly on fruits, and not upon cereals. The 
same law of population applies to the American Indian hunters, to 
the grazing tartars, and to all nomadic races, 

There is another striking peculiarity among the negroes, which 
must play an important part in the gradual extermination of the 
race in America. I allude to the want of care fur each other in 
sickness, and the mortality among their children from neglect of 
their parents. Every experienced physician at the South will bear 
me witness in this assertion, Whether slaves or free, as a general 
rule, they will not attend to each other in this time of need. I have 
a thousand times been compelled to call the attention of owners of 
slaves to the fact, and to insist that the master should look to the 
wants of the sick. They will often see a fellow-laborer, and even a 
near relative, die for want of a cup of gruel, or of water, rather 
than lose a few hours’ sleep in watching. What may seem still 
more remarkable to those not familiar with negro character, is the 
fact that they are untiring in their kindness and attentions to the 
members of their master’s families in sickness. They watch night 
after night by the bedside of the whites, as if prompted by an 
instinct like the canine species. Their devotion in this respect is in- 
credible to those who have not witnessed it ; and their history shows 
that the race is a dependent one. ; 

In an article of such limited extent it is impossible to discuss 
fully any one of the important points involved; but I have no hesi- 
tation in laying down the following conclusions as being easily and 
satisfactorily demonstrated to any unprejudiced mind, from the writ- 
ten and monumental history of the races, both civil and physical. 


1st. The intellectual and physical characters of the different races 
of men were the same as now five thousand years ago, and no causes 
have existed or now exist that can transform one type of man into 
another. 

2d. The physical laws which have governed the races of men dur- 
ing this period of time are precisely the same as those which govern 
the species, varieties or types of inferior animals, 

3d. Without going back to the mooted question of original unity 
or diversity of species, the diversity of races as it exists can only be 
regarded as the work of the Almighty. 

4th. The negro and other inferior races have never, under the 
most favored circumstances, shown any capacity for self-government 
or civilization. 
5th. The negro attains his nearest approach to civilization among 
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the whites, in a subordinate capacity; and when separated from 
them relapses into barbarism, as in Hayti and Jamaica.* 

6th. The brain of the negro is nine cubic inches less than that of 
the white man, and the large-headed races have always ruled the 
earth, and been the only repositories of true civilization. 

7th. The idea that the brain of the negro or any other race can 
be enlarged and the intellect developed by education, continued 
through successive generations, has no foundation in truth, or any 
semblance of support from history. 

8th. The races of men, like those of the canines and other animals, 
though modified by climates, are never transformed into each other. 
The white man, the negro, the Jew, the greyhound, the foxhound, 
the pointer, preserve their types and instincts in all climates. 

9th. The blacks, like the American Indians, Tartars and other no- 
madie races, are instinctively opposed to agricultural labor, and no 
necessity can drive them to it. 

10th. Slavery is the normal condition of the negro, the most ad- 
vantageous to him, and the most ruinous, in the end, to a white 
nation. 

Now, sir, I hope you will believe me sincere in the declaration, that 
in what I have above written I have been actuated by no sectional 
feeling or blind prejudice. I have asserted no fact which is not 
established by science and history ; have uttered few thoughts pecu- 
liar to myself, and none that is not a legitimate deduction from the 
facts. Ihave merely given a brief resumé of ethnological history, 
representing the received opinions of the best informed naturalists 
of the day. I have done this simply in the hope that I might assist 
you in your labors, and enable you to shape, more understandingly, 
a course of action which may lead to the ultimate happiness ayd 
prosperity of the two races. 

I acknowledge that it is much easier to find fault and start difficul- 
ties than to suggest remedies, and if you should call upon me for aid, I 
must say, that while I am willing to assist to the utmost of my 
ability, my advice can be comprised in very few words, It is this: 
Remove your bureau and the United States troops ( particularly 
blacks) as speedily as possible from our soil, and leave the relations 
between the races to regulate themselves. 

The white people of the South are of the same blood and flesh as 
those of the North—profess the same religion, and are actuated by 
the same feelings, impulses and interests—they, too, are a proud 
people, jealous of dictation and foreign interference. In due time 
the negroes will be educated, their poor will be provided for, and 
they will in every respect be as well cared for by us as by you—but 
never “ on compulsion.” 

As long as your agents remain among us the negroes are buoyed 
up by false hopes, and deluded by the false promises of wicked and 
designing men, who create prejudices against their old masters, that 
never existed before, and thus prevent them from going back to 
honest labor for fair compensation. I say all this is done by 
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bad men and under the cloak of your bureau, without your know- 
ledge. 

If the whites and blacks be left alone face to face, they will soon 
understand each other, and come to proper terms under the law of 
necessity. The planters of the South need labor for their fields, and 
must and will have it from some quarter. The negroes who are now 
free to make contracts want employment, and must work or starve. 
These are plain principles of political economy, which accord with 
humanity. 

After removing your bureau and the troops, I see but one duty 
remaining for you to perform, and that is, to assist us in feeding 
and clothing colored paupers, The old, the infirm, the women and 
children, the worthless vagrants, will form a burthen that we are 
unable to carry. As long as women and children were property, 
and the unproductive child was one day to be a profitable producer, 
the owners could afford to feed women and children that constitute 
one-half of this population, All this is now changed, and the capital 
of the South is no longer adequate to provide for such an enormous 
charity. No large farmer in Ohio or Pennsylvania would consent to 
take ten or twenty negro families, or German peasants with their 
families, pay them wages, find them in houses, and feed and cloth 
them for their labor. Nor can we. Of all peasantry in the world, 
the blacks, on such terms, would make the hardest bargain. 

I say, then, that you have brought this state of things upon the 
South, in spite of remonstrances, and you must “ pay out” or see 
the victims of your policy starve. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.C. Norr, M. D. 





ART. VIII.—OATHS, AMNESTIES AND REBELLION. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN OATH-——ITS OBLIGATION— AFFIRMATIONS— 
ANTIQUITY AND HISTORY OF OATHS-——-MODERN OATHS——OFFICIAL 
OATHS—POLITICAL OATHS-—TEST OATH, IMPOSED BY CONGRESS— 
THE LATE STRUGGLE—THE PRESIDENT’S AMNESTY-—REBELLION 
—-WERE THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE REBELS 1—-SECESSION, ANCIENT 
AND MODERKN-——-THE WISE POLICY-—-EXAMPLE FROM SPANISH 
HISTORY. 


Cuaractreristics oF AN Oatu.—The late and the present course 
of events in the United States would make it extremely desirable to 
have a well written book on Oaths, Amnesties, Rebellion, and its 
consequences, but as we are compelled to keep within the bounds of 
an article, we can only present a few salient points on those import- 
ant subjects. We have had oaths of all sorts, from the Iron-clad to 
the Ammesty oath, and from the Congressional Test oath which 
agitates the country, to those which perhaps are still in contempla- 
tion, and which threaten us from the political womb where they are 
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hatching. “If no oath, no daily bread.” This seems to be the 
motto of our National Government, No man can now be sure to 
remain long an American citizen, and to enjoy his right as such, 
unless he consents to be a sort of Hamlet, to whom, from his cradle 
to his grave, an inquisitorial ghost incessantly says, ‘‘ Swear.” 
Since we have become such a swearing people, so pertinaciously in- 
voking God to witness our private and political sincerity, it may 
not be amiss to examine, as briefly as possible, the nature, the 
binding force, and the effects of an oath. 

An oath, although administered by the civil authority, is a purely 
religious act, by which one calls upon God, not only to witness the 
truth of an assertion, or the sincerity of a promise, but also to 
punish imposture, violated faith, or perjury. fiones two things are 
necessary to constitute an oath: first, the invocation, by which we 
take God, who knows all, as a witness of the truth which comes 
from our lips. Next, the imprecation, by which we supplicate Him, 
as a just and almighty Being, to let fall His vengeance upon us, if 
we commit perjury. 

These two things, which are in fact very distinct, have induced St. 
Thomas, and after him several celebrated canonists, to discriminate 
between two species of oaths: the inchoate, which consists in the 
mere invocation of God to witness the truth of an affirmation, or a 
promise ; and the complete, which contains the tacit, or express im- 
precation by which Divine vengeance is invoked against perjury. 

But the gravest authors, says Toullier, in his work on the “ Droit 
Civil Frangais,” maintain with a most powerful strain of argument, 
that the mere invocation of God to witness truth, does not, strictly 
speaking, constitute an oath. They hold it at least as certain that 
the main force of an oath lies in the imprecation, which is the sanc- 
tion of that religious act. Hence it was expressly laid down in the 
ancient formula of swearing, as may be seen in the Pandects of 
Justinian. 

It is also in the imprecation that French, as well as Roman au- 
thors, declare the essence of an oath to consist. Pothier says, that 
‘an oath is a religious act by which one solemnly expresses that he 
willingly submits to the vengeance of God, or renounces His merey, 
if he does not a¢complish what he has promised. “It is,” he adds, 
“ what results from these words: So guard me, or help me God ; I 
wish that God may punish me, if I fail to keep my obligation.” 
Domat teaches the same doctrine. ‘ 

Biypwe Ostieations or aN Oatu.—For this reason, it seems, 
all the nations of the earth, whether in the Pagan or the Christian 
world, have agreed to consider an oath as a guaranty, and have had 
recourse to it to strengthen an engagement, or to confirm a testi- 
mony, or declaration of the truth of a fact. That guaranty consists 
in the degree of trust or belief, entertained, that he, who swears in 
the name of God, will not dare, by committing perjury, to incur 
the punishment invoked. An oath, therefore, being a guaranty or 
security, is an accessory act to a principal one already pre-existing— 
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such as the promise to fulfil an incumbent duty or obligation. It is 
established as a precaution against the inconstancy and the infidelity 
of men, and to supply, by the fear of the Divine vengeance, the 
guaranties, which he, on whom the oath is imposed, cannot furnish, 
or which it would not be just to exact of him. “ Thus,” says 
Toullier, p. 454, vol. X, “the only guaranty which can be taken as 
to the truthfulness of the declarations of a witness, is an oath, and 
the supposed apprehension existing in his breast, that God will 
punish him, should he be guilty of perjury.” 

Hence, an oath is of no significance whatever, or is rather an im- 
pious mockery, when he who takes it, does not sincerely believe in 
a God who remunerates or chastises, But a long and sad experience 
has demonstrated that, in days which are afflicted with an extreme 
depravity of morals, and a multiplicity of latitudinarian doctrines, 
when religious faith, although the incense may yet smoke profusely 
in gorgeous temples, is null in the great majority of individuals of 
all ranks, or is reduced to the tenuity of an almost invisible thread, 
the sacred force attributed in better times to an oath, is no longer a 
security. Under such circumstances, it is the moral character of a 
man which gives weight to his oath, and not the oath which gives 
weight to his word. Dat fidem vir jure-jurando, non jus juran- 
dum viro. 

Tue Arrirmation.—In a condition, however, of ordinary social 
corruption, it is not inexpedient still to resort, without too much 
frequency or too implicit faith in the efficacy of the act, to the 
ceremony or formality of exacting oaths. In such a state of society, 
there may be men who are weak enough to compromise with their 
conscience in the common transactions or occurrences of their daily 
life, but who, still retaining some latent apprehension of an avenging 
God, will shrink from exposing themselves to the awful consequen- 
ces of making a solemn appeal to Him to witness their fidelity, 
when He will only witness their falsehood. It is presumed, perhaps 
not without good grounds, that some men who lie and cheat as a 
habit in their usual avocations, will yet refrain from direct perjury 
before tribunals of justice. But the number of such exceptions 
must be limited. This supposition, however, gave rise to those 
terrible solemnities which were established among the ancients in 
the ages of paganism, and which so powerfully struck the senses and 
the imagination. -Hence also among the Christians those oaths 
taken on the altar, on the Gospel, and on the crucifix. Hence those 
terror-inspiring forms of imprecation of which we find an example 
in Justinian. In the course of time, the old forms of imprecation 
were gradually withdrawn from the oath, and among the modern 
civilized nations, with a few exceptions, it is merely implied, in 
whatever terms the oath is conceived. Now its usual form amounts 
to no more than saying before a competent authority to receive it: 
“] swear, so help me God.” The tribunals of France have con- 
sidered that a judicial affirmation was equivalent to an oath, and 
would give good cause for a prosecution for perjury, if not true; 
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provided that the person making it, understood at the time that it 
was, in the eye of the law, held as sacred and binding as an oath. 

Aytiquity and History or Oatas.—Man seems to have been 
born with a natural propensity to resort to oaths. The practice is 
universal and of the most remote antiquity. Among those ancient 
nations of which the history is best known to us, the Greeks were 
most addicted to swearing. Certain oaths were reserved for im- 
portant circumstances. They were accompanied by terrific ceremo- 
nies in the supposed presence of the majesty of the gods, and the 
vengeance of the Eumenides in particular was invoked against the 
violation of such solemn oaths. But swearing, notwithstanding the 
evident impolicy of discrediting its sanctity, soon degenerated into 
a common habit, and was used on the most trivial occasions. It 
became a part of the daily transactions of life. Even in ordinary 
conversation the Greeks would swear, not only by every divinity of 
heaven and earth, but also by every animate and inanimate thing, 
as their peculiar habits or predelictions, or the fancy of the moment 
dictated. Achilles swears by his sceptre; Telemachus by the 
services, sorrows and trials of his much enduring father, the man 
of many woes. Aristophanes, in his comedies, ridicules this prac- 
tice, and makes his personages take the most eccentric oaths. The 
experience of all nations hus proved the danger of making oaths too 
common a commodity. The history of Athens, and of Greece in 
general, furnishes no exception to this observation. While in the 
popular belief and in common parlance, oaths continued, apparently 
at least, to be highly esteemed, they had ceased, in reality, to be of 
any weight and value. It is impossible to read the plays of the 
satirical author I have mentioned, and the works of the other writers 
of that period, without seeing that perjury had become a matter of 
ordinary occurrence in the glorious days of Pericles and Socrates, 
so that, in a later age, the Greeks had turned out to be a by-word 
among the Romans for false swearing and bad faith, notwithstanding 
the presumptive importance they attached to oaths by the too fre- 
quent use they made of them, and perhaps in consequence of that 
very fact. An oath had become too cheap to be worth anything. 
The superabundance of oaths had the same result which follows the 
inflation of paper money. It produced depreciation. Conscience 
also had its greenbacks, and tendered them in payment instead of 
the sterling coin of moral integrity and religious truthfulness. “To 
lie like a Greek,” was a proverbial expression all over the earth. 
The Crusaders found him a wonderful liar in Constantinople ; and 
his subsequent master, the Turk, declared him to be a most incorri- 
gible teller of tales, be it under oath or otherwise. It is to be 
hoped that this propensity has now entirely departed from the 
descendants of the Argives. 

As to the Carthaginians, if what is said of them is true, they swal- 
lowed all sorts of oaths with as much ease as soft-boiled eggs, and 
the words “ Punic faith,” have become as celebrated as the exploits 
of Hannibal and Scipio. 
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With regard to the Romans, their theology borrowed from the 
Greeks had taught them the origin and sanctity of oaths, for Jupiter 
and the other inferior gods, according to the belief of their wor- 
shipers, used to swear to do, or not to do, a particular thing. As 
long as the Romans remained worthy of the name they had made 
famous for so many virtues, an oath was with them what it should 
always be, the most sacred of all obligations. Generally they com- 
pelled the nations which they conquered, to promise with a solemn 
oath (sacramentum) to observe all the conditions prescribed, and the 
documents regarding such promises were kept in the Capitol. But, 
as in more than one case it was discovered that the nations upon 
which those oaths had been imposed by force, did not consider them 
as binding as they were thought to be by the victor, the Romans, 
whenever they had any reason to mistrust, demanded hostages, as 
being a better security than an oath, and this was the practice which, 
in later days, they adopted most generally, in proportion as cor- 
ruption, and what is called civilization, advanced hand in hand, and 
oaths became insignificant formalities. At first the Romans, when 
frugality, religion and stern morality reigned supreme under their 
thatched roofs, were very scrupulous in observing their oaths, either 
in contracts among themselves, or in treaties with foreigners and 
even with enemies. But when Rome became a city of marble, filled 
with the spoils of the world, and long before Caesar had dared in 
full Senate to deny a state of reward and punishment after death, 
attempts had been made by individuals sophistically to interpret an 
oath and to explain away its binding character; so much so, that 
from the third of the Punic war to the end of the Republic, perjury 
was common among the Romans in all their dealings, either among 
themselves or with foreigners. 

Prrsury.—False swearing (perjurium) was not regarded by the 
Romans as it is by us, Swearing was merely a matter of con- 
science, and consequently the person who was guilty of false swear- 
ing was responsible to the Deity alone, and not to any human tri- 
bunal. Perjury does not appear to have been punished more se- 
verely than false witness in general without an oath, for testimony 
on oath was not required in all cases. The manner in which the 
Romans considered perjury is implied in an expression of Cicero, 
who says: Perjurii pena divina, exitium ; humana, dedecus. Hence 
every oath was accompanied by an execration, and perjury there- 
fore was an act which belonged more to the jurisdiction of the 
Censors than to any ordinary court of justice. Witnesses convicted 
of having given false testimony, with or without oath, were pun- 
ished by the civil authority, but not more severely in consequence 
of the oath. The practice of swearing, or calling upon some god, 
or upon all the gods, per Joven, or per Deos Jmmortales, as wit- 
nesses to the truth of assertions or promises made in common life, 
or in ordinary conversations, was as frequent among the Romans as 
among the Greeks. But oaths in the end were considered as of very 
little value, although the citizens of the Eternal City had been a 
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highly religious people, and in the course of time, the oath of the 
grave and imperious Roman was no more regarded than that of the 
frivolous and supple Greek. 

Among the Hebrews, whose government was theocratic, God 
himself had prohibited all false oaths and all useless and customary 
swearing in ordinary discourse, but when the necessity or impor- 
tance of a matter required an oath, He allowed to swear by His 
name. (See Calmet.) As among the Greeks and Romans Jupiter 
was thought to bind himself by irrevocable oaths, so with the 
Hebrews the belief prevailed that Jehovah confirmed his promises 
by an oath, and thus conformed to what was practiced among men. 
In that nation an oath was administered by the Judge, who stood 
up, and adjured the party who was to be sworn. It seems that the 
High Priests had also this power, and forming as it were a sort of 
ecclesiastical court, might on occasion of some moment, and perhaps 
when the matter was specially within their jurisdiction and they 
deemed it necessary, administer the most solemn oath. Whoso was 
thus interrogated by the Judge, or by the High Priest, and did not 
“ discover his knowledge of the matter,” was guilty of perjury. In 
this manner Our Lord was adjured by Caiaphas. Jesus had re- 
mained silent under long examination, when the High Priest rose up, 
knowing he had a sure mode of obtaining an answer, and said: “I 
adjure thee by the Living God that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Christ.” This, after the Jewish fashion, was an oath solemnly ad- 
ministered. Jesus, who had always taught regard to civil law and 
to established authority, could not but answer, the interrogatory, 
although he thereby criminated himself before the fribunal, and 
made himself liable to a sentence of death. He told the truth, and 
the result was the Crucifixion. 

Notwithstanding the express command of God to tell the truth, 
the Hebrews were not thought to be more truthful than the Greeks 
and Romans. There is more than one instance in the Bible of their 
compromising with veracity when found expedient. Abraham lied 
about his wife when he passed her for his sister in Egypt, and the 
sons of Jacob lied to their father and to their brother Joseph. An- 
anias and his wife, Sapphira, “lied to the Holy Ghost,” according to 
Peter’s own expression. The fact is, that the Hebrews were ad- 
dicted, like the Gentiles, to the unthinking, hasty and vicious habit 
of indulging in oaths. They gradually introduced the custom of 
swearing, although not judicially, by sacred things, such as Heaven, 
the temple, the gold of the temple, the altar, all of which was 
strictly forbidden. As they had an irresistible propensity to run 
after strange gods, and to worship idols, even with Solomon at their 
head, the probability is that they also swore as profusely by those 
gods and those idols, and particularly by the Golden Calf, which was 
so dear to their hearts. We know that Joseph swore in Egypt by 
the life of Pharaoh. We certainly see no reason to believe that 
oaths were better observed among them than among the Romans 
and the Greeks. It is fair to suppose that the Pharisees attached 
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more importance to the forms, or the shell of an oath, than to its 
substance, As to the Sadducees, considering that they asserted the 
soul to be mortal, and denied the rewards and punishments of ano- 
ther life, it is impossible to come to the conclusion that there was 
any binding force in any oath which they took. The Gentiles looked 
upon the whole Hebrew race as remarkably faithless, and for a long 
series of centuries the idea of swearing a Jew to tell the truth never 
entered the brain of any Christian, or Mohammedan, although we 
are disposed to presume that this was to be attributed more to pre- 
judice, than to the existence of any moral obliquity, greater in that 
race than any other. 

Mopern Oatus.—Among modern nations oaths are as_much in 
use as they were among the ancients, and are known under a variety 
of names. Those which are most frequently resorted to are the 
promissory and the assertory. Grotius thought that an oath con- 
tained a vow, or a promise made to God himself. He concludes 
that the oath which is the result of violence and fear is not less obli- 
gatory, because if he who extorted it by improper means has no right 
to demand its execution, it does not follow that God’s expectation of 
its fulfilment is to be impaired by it. But this doctrine is pal- 
pably false, and contrary to what is taught by St. Thomas and most 
of the canonists and jurists. A vow is a — promise to God, 
simplex promissio. It may be accompanied by an oath, which is 
then an accessory to it. This is what the doctors call votwm juratum, 
When the oath is accessory to a promise, or to a convention, it is 
called pactum juratum. A vow is therefore very distinct from an 
oath, which is not necessarily contained in the vow, but which may, 
or may not be, annexed to it. He who calls upon God to witness 
the oath which he takes, and to punish him if he violate it, has no 
idea of making any promise to God, but only to the person who 
exacts that oath as an ac¥essory to an assumed obligation, and as an 
additional security. Therefore he who makes a vow promises to 
God, whilst he who takes an oath promises to an individual, or to 
society. The distinction is obvious. 

Formerly, as notaries and conveyancers of deeds belonged generally 
to the clerical order, they used when they passed any contract, to in- 
sert in it an oath by which the parties bound themselves to observe 
all the clauses of said contract, because if it gave rise to any con- 
test, or to the necessity of any interpretation, jurisdiction vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts by virtue of the oaths which made the trans- 
action a religious matter. But the Popes and the clergy having 
long been compelled to renounce such pretensions, there is no longer 
any inducement on their part to cause oaths to be introduced into 
those obligations which are contracted between individuals. Besides, 
it would evidently be of no moment whatever, for the obligation is 
valid, or not. If valid in law, the oath is superfluous; if not valid, 
the oath would not make it so. For instance, a gambling debt gives 
no cause of action, and should it be proved that the debtor has 
sworn to pay it, the creditor would have no better right to enforce 
VOL. V. NO. III. 19 
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the payment. The reason is, says Pothier, that the oath, being an 
accessory to the obligation, if the obligation is mull, so is the oath, in 
consequence of a well-known principle of law: ciéim principalis causa 
non consistit, ne ea quidem que sequuntur locum habent. 1t would not 
be judicious, nor moral, to leave to individuals the faculty to render 
valid, by means of an oath, engagements which the law reprobates, 
otherwise it would be useless for the Legislative power to prescribe 
regulations and conditions for the validity of conventions, if they 
could be eluded by the intervention of an oath. According to the 
Roman law, an oath superadded to an illicit obligation was null and 
void, and could give it no effect, There was an exception, however, 
made to this rule in relation to the contracts of miners, Fora 
minor having promised under oath not to attempt after his majority 
to invalidate a contract to which he had subscribed during his 
minority, the Emperor Alexander Severus decided that he was 
bound by it. Wee perjidia, nec perjurii me autorem tibi futurum 
sperare debuisti. 

Orriciat Oatus.—The official oath is that which an individual 
takes on his being appointed to some office under a government. It 
is that sacred seal which completes the appointment, and it has been 
decided in France that any act done by an officer as such, from the 
highest to the lowest, before he is sworn, is null and void. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether this oath has ever produced effects 
commensurate to the importanee attached to it, in relation to the 
more strict and rigid performance of legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive duties. : 

There is a kind of oath which, in our courts, parties litigant may 
tender to each other in connection with the matter in dispute. In 
France this may be done ex-officio by the Judge, and branches into 
two oaths, the one called decisory and the other suppletory, which 
are administered when deemed necessary. * But the great magistrate 
Lamoignon declared it to be a very dangerous experiment. ‘“ For,” 
says he, “I never knew a party to a suit to lose it in consequence of 
interrogatories being put to him.” Pothier, when commenting on 
this practice, expresses the opinion that its only effect is that of pro- 
ducing “an infinite number of perjuries.” e adds: “If a man is 
honest, it is not necessary to bind-him by the religious obligation of 
an oath; if not honest, he will not fear to perjure himself. In the 
exercise of my profession for more than forty years, } never knew — 
but two occasions where a party failed in his case in consequence of 
being sworn.” Hence follows the inevitable deduetion, that an oath 
is but a sort of gossamer texture which will not bind a man’s con- 
science very tightly when his interest is at stake. 

No oath is binding and exposes the person violating it to be 
found guilty of perjury by a human tribunal, unless that oath is im- 

osed by a.competent authority, and about a lawful subject. (See 
lackstone’s Commentaries.) As to the moral obligation on the 
conscience, resulting from an oath, and how far the appeal to God is 
one which, from its nature, will, or will not, be received and sanc- 
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tioned by Him, it is wonderful to see how casuists have differed. 
According to some, there are hardly any oaths which are not obli- 
gatory before God. For instance, they maintain that a man who, 
to save his life, promises under oath to a robber to pay him a 
certain sum of money, must keep that promise, or be guilty of 
perjury before the tribunal of God. The reason given is, because of 
two penal evils he voluntarily made choice of the lesser, which was, 
to part with his money rather than his life. They quote in support 
of this doctrine the declaration of the Psalmist: “The righteous 
man sweareth to his ‘own hurt, and changeth not.” But many pro- 
nounce themselves in favor of the contrary doctrine on several 
grounds, among which is the following: “That an oath is only an 
accessory, in ethics as well as in law, and that if a court of justice 
repudiates as null and void an oath when in opposition to human 
laws, with much more reason must it be expected that the higher and 
purer court of God will, on the same principle, refuse to admit the 
validity of an oath, when its observance would be a violation of 
those eternal laws established by the divine legislator for the govern- 
ment of the moral world. The prevailing opinion among the 
majority of casuists is, that no one is bound by his oath to do an 
immoral thing—for instance, that if a man swears to prostitute his 
daughter, he must abstain from the engagement, and that he will 
be punished by God, not for perjury, but for the wickedness of his 
original intention, and for the impiousness of the appeal. Others 
go_ further, and assert that an oath imposed even by a lawfully 
established government is null and void if extorted by irresistible 
authority and by the intimidation of coercive measures, particularly 
if its fulfillment should constitute an infringement of those rights of 
man which are considered inalienable. The fact is that, as he who 
consults many physicians is kept in a bewildering state of un- 
certainty as to the nature of his ailment, as he who submits his case 
to more than one lawyer is often perplexed by conflicting opinions, 
thus he who resorts to casuists finds it hard to reconcile their an- 
tagonistic views, their strictness and their laxity, and is so puzzled 
by their subtleties and nice discriminations, that in the matter of 
oaths, for instance, he would hardly know which is binding, or not 
binding, on his conscience. On one point the mora! sense of the 
. world has agreed: it is that a high-minded man must be cautious 
how he takes an engagement, be it under oath, or otherwise, because 
there is that in his breast which tells him that he must be true to 
his plighted word. 

Modern nations have made as great an abuse of oaths as the 
ancient, and this evil is daily becoming worse. It is the universal 
complaint of moralists, jurists and publicists, and yet it is in vain 
that they recommend to reserve the sanctity of oaths for occasions 
worthy of it. In proportion as these solemn appeals to the Deity 
are degenerating into unmeaning utterances, the legislative power 
seems to multiply them, and almost to shower them upon the people. 
Are juries very observant of their obligations to decide according to 
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law and evidence? Are the other judicial oaths much respected ? 
What of the oath which attends the marriage contract at the foot 
of the altar? What of the oath under which tax-payers answer 
the assessor? What of the custom-house oaths? Is it true that 
some commercial houses have conceived the novel idea of keeping 
what is called an oath clerk? Indeed, when we reflect on those end- 
less oaths which grow in our path like briars, we cannot but feel 
some alarm on being reminded of the numerous scratches to which the 
conscience is constantly exposed. Thus a man of business—a large 
importing merchant—who, besides the usual ramifications of his 
mercantile avocations, may frequently be called upon to fulfill many 
of the civil, judicial and political positions which society imposes 
upon him, may well be supposed, when three-score years have 
whitened his hair, to have taken a bushel of oaths. If to this very 
heavy stock of sworn asseverations, we add those common place 
appeals to the Deity which are so habitual to us, and which, as 
thick as autumnal leaves, fall from inconsiderate lips in the daily in- 
tercourse of life, we must arrive at the unwelcome conclusion that, 
if there are oaths among us which may be held sacred, there are 
many which are looked upon as trifles, and as light as the breath 
of air which passes. by. 

Pourticat Oarus.—If so sad is the record which experience has 
kept in relation to the kind of oaths which I have mentioned, much 
sadder is it in reference to ail political oaths, and particularly to 
test oaths, It is sufficient to open the pages of history to see that 
of all oaths these are the least observed. Indeed, there are very few 
among those men who have wielded to the destinies of nations, and 
whose glory dazzles to this day through the intervening space of 
centuries, who have not committed the grossest perjury. Even 
among the most admired of those who now figure on the stage of the 
world, more than one have not considered themselves bound by 
those political obligations to which they were sworn. Organic laws, 
constitutions, and more than one magna charta are violated before 
the ink which recorded the oath of fidelity to them has had time to 
dry. There is a higher law, openly proclaimed, or secretly regis- 
tered in some dark corner of his conscience by every politician and 

ublic man. Such a hero as Ney swears allegiance to Louis the 
Eighteenth, only to beceme a traitor on the first opportunity. 
Such a chivalrous character as Larochejaquelin among the Legiti- 
mists, and such conspieuous and respected men as Garnier Pagés, 
Ledru Rollin, and others among the Republicans, swear allegiance to 
Louis Philippe in the morning, in the House of Deputies, and in the 
evening do not disguise, in the saloons where they make their ap- 
pearance, that they are conspiring to upset the throne they had 
promised to uphold. The value of political oaths is strikingly 
exemplified by the words addressed to the same monarch by Talley- 
rand, when he came to pay him the homage of a faithful subject. 
“Sire,” said he, gn of his new oath, “it is the fourteenth. 

a 


May it, for your Majesty’s sake, be the last.” Unfortunately we 
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have but to turn our eyes toward our own Capitol in the city to 
which the most virtuous of men has given his name, if we wish to 
see that God does not always choose to punish, at least in this world, 
those who violate their political oaths. Nobody believes in them, 
and, by a strange anomaly, they are strictly exacted on all occasions 
as if they were worth anything. 

Test Oarus, AND ESPECIALLY THE RECENT ONES IMPOSED By Con- 
eress.—Of all political oaths that which is the most odious, and 
which has the least answered the aim proposed, is a test oath. I 
venture boldly to say that there is not to be found in history a 
single oath of that kind which has not remained a cause of shame and 
of regret to those who had advocated it, after the passions of the 
hour had passed away, or which has not been pilloried as an object 
of execration when posterity sat in judgment. If this assertion be 
true, and I hardly believe that its correctness can be denied, or suc- 
cessfully controverted, is it not wonderfully strange that, in the 
nineteenth century, in these United States, which boast of being an 
example of enlightened progress to all the other nations of the 
world, such a test oath as the one prescribed to all officers of the 
Federal Government, save the President, should have been estab- 
lished. There never was in any age and in any country a most 
objectionable test oath, either religious or political. The test oaths 
which we find in history generally refer to the present and to the 
future, but never to the past. Men were not called upon to swear to 
their past actions or past feelings. It was deemed sufficient for 
them to swear to the present condition of their mind or heart, and 
to give by the solemnity of an oath a guarantee as to the future. 
This oath, therefore, which is inflieted upon us ought to be repealed, 
befure the desired reconstruction of the political edifice in which we 
are to assemble as brothers can honorably take place ; because it is 
contrary, if not to the letter, at leas‘ to the spirit of the Constitution, 
because it is unprecedented, unjust, cruel, impolitic, unworthy of 
the age and of the American people. It reminds one of those in- 
quisitorial oaths by which a man was compelled to purge-himself of 
guilt in the Ecclesiastical Courts of England. “The canonical 
doctrine of purgation,” says Blackstone in his Commentaries, 
“whereby the parties were obliged to answer upon oath to any 
matter, however criminal, that might be objected against, (though 
long ago overruled in the Court of Chancery, the genius of the Eng- 
lish law having broken through the bondage imposed on it by its 
clerical chancellors, and asserted the doctrines of judicial as well as 
civil liberty), continued to the middle of the last century to be ap- 
plied by the spiritual courts, when the Legislature was obliged to 
interpose to teach them a lesson of similar moderation. By the 
statute of 13. Car., 11. ¢. 12, it is enacted that it shall not be lawful 
for any Bishop or Ecclesiastical Judge to tender, or administer to 
any person whatsoever, the oath usually called ex-officio, or any other 
oath whereby he may be compelled to confess, accuse, or purge 
himself of any criminal matter or thing, whereby he may be liable 
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to any censure or punishment.” This practice, which was a rem 
nant of the dark ages, was, as you see, abolished by an act of Parlia- 
ment passed under the reign of Charles the Second. Will the 
Government of the United States persist in retrograding towards - 
the days of purgation oaths, and show less liberality and enlightened 
policy than a narrow-minded, heart-contracted Stuart? 

The tendency of that test oath is to establish categories of guilt 
and innocence among us, and to divide the South against itself; for 
let us not forget, that many of our late adversaries affect to believe 
what is a falsehood on the face of it. They choose to take it for 
granted that what they call the “rebellion” was the work of a few 
intriguing and designing leaders, and that the heart of the Southern 
people was not in it. They seek to demoralize us by introducing, 
with this test oath, distinctions in our ranks, and by offering rewards, 
offices of honor or profit to those who will declare under oath that 
they never gave aid, comfort, counsel or encouragement to the South 
in her late struggle. Fellow citizens, we appeal to your heads and 
to your hearts—what is the position which we ought to assume in 
regard to this test-oath? Shall we not command the admiration of 
the world, and perhaps produce a favorable impression on the prej- 
udiced minds of those who doubt the sincerity of our reconciliation, 
if we say to Congress and to the President of the United States, 
who so magnanimously extends his protection over us: “ We, of 
the South, were a unit in war; we are a unit in peace. We are all 
guilty, or we are all innocent. Our fate shall be alike; we perish 
or we live together.” Would not this be the language of honor and 
of sound policy? Let us take lessons from little children. See if 
at school they do not scorn to denounce any one of their comrades 
to the severity of their rulers. Does not the whole class submit to 
punishment rather than that one of them be singled out to be 
whipped? Shall juvenile courage surpass that of manhood? De- 
pend upon it, if we agree in rejecting from our lips this test oath, if 
we remain locked together arm in arm, we shall have no cause to 
repent of it. There is, thank God, a sort of magnetic electricity in 
everything that is noble and generous, which makes its influence felt 
even on stones. Let us proclaim, we repeat it, that we were a unit 
during the war, and that we continue to be so. Our late enemies 
will in the end thank us for it. For otherwise, what a cowardly 
and contemptible figure they would make in history! Would they, 
on sober’ reflection, like it to be recorded, that they had to arm 
three millions of men, build up immense fleets, spend billions of 
dollars, summon the whole world to their assistance, and fight four 
years to triumph over a disunited South? No. Truth and self- 
interest after reconstruction has taken place, will compel the North 
and West to be, or pretend to be, proud of us; and when passion 
shall have given way to cool judgment, they will deplore, for their 
own sake, our having consented to falsehood and degradation. Be- 
sides, if peace, prosperity and liberty are to be the issue of the 
voluntary and loving union of York and Lancaster, instead of such a 
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bloody monstrosity as Henry VIII, why, should the bridegroom 
distrust and disgrace the blushing bride ? 

Tue Lare Srrucere,—tif it be an axiomatic truth that there is no 
effect without an adequate cause, then the cause or causes producing 
the gigantic struggle which the world lately witnessed must also 
have been gigantic. History will tell them, and posterity will ap- 
preciate them impartially; but surely that posterity will not 
believe that it was the work of petty politicians. Ants could 
never have piled Ossa upon Pelion, The great Edmund Burke has 
said with undisputed truth that men are so fond of their ease, so 
wedded to their habits,so averse to changes, particularly when at- 
tended with risks, that there never was an attempt at a revolution 
of any magnitude without intolerable provocation. If such are not 

recisely his words, such at least is the substance of what he wrote. 

he late struggle was no exception to this general rule. The 
North, therefore, must have the magnanimity to ‘admit that great 
provocation had been given to us. If denied, we ought still to con- 
tend for it, because it is the truth; and if we were wrong in the 
mode of redress which we chose, we must never cease to maintain 
that we thought at the time that we were right. 

Tue Presipent’s Amnuesty.—But politically and judicially, if not 
historically, it is desirable that this question should no longer be agi- 
tated. The liberal amnesty which the President has granted, and 
which is expected to be soon followed by one still more compre- 
hensive, will preclude, we hope, all discussions either in courts of 
justice or in Legislative halls on a subject of which for a long time 
it will be impossible to take a dispassionate view. This leads us to 
say a few words on the nature and. exercise of that prerogative of 
sovereignty, or of the representative of sovereignty. Wharton, in 
his Law Dictionary, defines an amnesty to be: “ An act of pardon, 
or oblivion, by which crimes against the Government to a certain 
time are so obliterated that they can never be brought again into 
charge.” A French jurist, Chabrole Chameau, in his Dictionary of 
Annual Legislation, says: * That it is an act of the Sovereign by 
which he proclaims the oblivion of crimes and delirquencies.” It 
ought to be solely dictated by public interest. All authors agree as 
to that. The too great number of persons to be punished, the ad 
vantages which may result to the State from treating with indul- 
gence citizens who have been deceived or misied, the danger of 
keeping indefinitely alive animosities which would be undoubtedly 
prolonged by too much severity, the policy of reviving in the breast 
of discontented individuals the love which they had formerly enter- 
tained for their country and its government, and of dispensing with 
the application of penal law, when the cireumstances are such that 
its strict enforcement would degenerate into cruelty and oppression, 
and would strip the penalty inflicted of its character and attributes 
of morality and usefulness, by throwing into society a greater de- 
gree of perturbation and a larger mass of evils than would result 
from impunity itself—these are the considerations which are ad- 
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mitted not only to justify, but even to call for, an amnesty. Authors 
differ as to the nature and effects of amnesties, just as much as in 
relation to the essential requisites of oaths and their binding force 
upon the conscience. Some say that an amnesty is more than a 
pron others that it is less. “It is more,” maintains one jurist, 
use it annihilates the very act or deed which gave jurisdiction to 
the law over the pretended culprit. “It is Jess,” replies his op- 
ponent, because if the amnesty leaves no room or cause for that 
Jurisdiction, the pardon prevents the law from executing its justice 
after it has assumed and exercised jurisdiction. The one anticipates 
the action of the law whilst respecting-it, the other overpowers it 
and sets it aside. It is therefore a higher prerogative. The, pre- 
vailing opinion is, however, that it clearly differs from pardon in 
one feature, which is that of being more extended and general in its 
character. A pardon is special, and applies to individualities; an 
amnesty to classes. A pardon confirms the fact of culpability 
already established. An amnesty implies only the supposition of 
criminality. The pardoned was guilty ; the object of the amnesty 
m= » have been in the same condition. 
aturE or Amyesty.—Among the Romans, amnesties were 
ranted by the Senate or by the’Prince ‘for all offences against the 
aw, with the exception of such crimes as high treason, treason, oe 
ulation and desertion. The amnesty warded off the incurred penalty, 
but did not efface the crime and allowed its infamy to subsist. In this 
— it partook of the nature of pardon. 

n England, the right of granting amnesties has always belonged 
to the Sovereign, and can be exercised in all cases except one, which 
is that of a prosecution by the Commons before the House of Lords. 
The power of pardoning and reprieving, with an exception of a simi- 
lar nature, is vested in the Chief Magistrate of the United States. 
The Federal Constitution says: “ The President shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment.” 

The Kings of France exercised the same privilege in its absolute 
sense. With regard to its effects, an amnesty was more complete 
aceording to French jurisprudence than according to the Roman ; for 
it covered, as it were, with the mantle of oblivion, both the guilt and 
the deserved punishment. Since the revolution of 1789, the ancient 
privilege of granting amnesties is thought by some jurists to have 
been modified, and even taken away from the aaa It is main- 
tained that, under the charter granted‘by Louis the Eighteenth, and 
under the one to which Louis Philippe subscribed in 1830, the French 
Chambers, and not the King, had the right to use the privilege of 
granting amnesties ; but in fact, that privilege has not ceased to be 
exercised to this day by the Exeeutive of that country, notwith- 
standing the weighty opinion of Mr. Dupin, the King’s Attorney 
General, who stoutly asserted, in an address delivered on the 3d of 
November, 1834, before the Court of Cassation, that amnesties, it is 
true, could be granted by the sovereign fur mere delinquencies, but 
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not for crimes, which, in his opinion, could be effaced only by virtue 
of a special law. We confess that we do not understand the logic of 
this distinction, and regret that we had not the means of looking into 
his argument on the subject. According to this learned jurist and 
others, the power expressly delegated in an organic law to pardon 
crimes does not imply that of granting amnesties. As the same in- 
terpretation might have been put on the Constitution of the United 
States, it is perhaps to prevent all doubts on the subject, that in the 
act of Congress, approved July 17, 1862, and entitled, “ An act to 
suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” they in- 
serted the following section: “ Be it further enacted, that the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized, at any time hereafter, by proclamation to 
extend to persons who may have participated in the existing* rebei- 
lion, in any State or part thereof, pardon and amnesty, with such ex- 
ceptions, and at such time and on such conditions as he may deem 
expedient for the public welfare.” The amnesty granted by the 
President is therefore an act of Congress as well as of the President, 
but it does not seem that Congress is aware that an amnesty is an 
act of oblivion. 

France, to her honor be it said, has granted more amnesties, I 
believe, than any other nation. Therefore it is to her and to the de- 
cisions of her tribunals that one must turn to see the effects which, 
expressedly or constructively, amnesties have been permitted to have. 
There is some conflict in those decisions, but generally it has been 
admitted that an amnesty restores all those rights which were for- 
feited by condemnation, or suspended during the existence of the 
impending accusation. Some authors, and among them Mr. de 
Peyronnet, who was one of the Ministers of Charles the Tenth, when 
that prince fell from his throne, maintain that an amnesty cannot be 
conditional, but must be absolute, because a condition which is to be 
observed, and therefore to be kept in mind, revives the recollection 
of the offence which it is intended entirely to forget. Hence, they 
say, the incompatibility of an amnesty, and of a condition. This 
mode of reasoning, however, has been held to be far-fetched and 
unsound, 

* An amnesty,” says Chabrolle Chameau, in his Dictionary of 
Annual Legislation, “ being a kind of general parjon, leaves always 
on those who are the object of it, a certain blemish, or a sort of stain. 
Therefore, we think that there are circumstances when those to whom 
an amnesty is granted, ought to have the right to accept, or not to 
accept, that favor. He who has the consciousness of his innocence, 
may have a strong reason for choosing to appear before his judges 
to have that innocence proclaimed. A complete acquittal will 
always be better for him than an amnesty. Such was the decision 
of the Court of Cassation on the 25th of November, 1826.” This 
doctrine seems to be in strict conformity with the dictates of com- 
mon sense. It is certainly an act of injustice to compel a man to 
accept an amnesty, when he would have rejected it, if he had been 
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given the opportunity to choose to be tried, and to prove that he 
was free from guilt in the eye of the law. The proclamation of am- 
nesty issued by President Johnson is no doubt a manifestation of 
generous, statesman-like policy, for which we of the South ought to 
be grateful; and if it was not left to. the option of every one of us to 
— or reject it without incurring oppression and be denied the 
faculty of even working for bread, it was not the fault of the author 
of the amnesty, but that of the insane and ferocious legislation of 
Congress. 

History demonstrates that amnesties are as little reliable as 
political oaths, and are as often violated. We see the like tendene 
in this case, for the maintenance of the Congressional Test Oat 
would partially defeat the amnesty of the President, and if that am- 
nesty ‘was respected by all as it should be, because it has been 
accepted in good faith, if it was remembered that amnesty means 
oblivion, we should not be so often reminded of a rebellion which is 
proclaimed to be forgotten ; and ther, a certain set of men ceasing 
to consider and treat us as rebels, there would be no difflculty in the 
work. of reconstruction. 

WERE THE PEOPLE OF THE SoutTH REBELS ?—Weayail ourselves 
of this opportunity to say that, if we are called rebels, we ought not 
to subscribe to this appellation. We hope that it is not inconsistent 
with the new allegiance to which we have consented, to remark that 
the late war was not a rebellion, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The world had heard before of the rebellion of subjects against their 
governments, of provinces against the empire of which they were & 
part, of colonies against their metropolis, of the vanquished against 
the conqueror, but never of the rebellion of sovereign and independ- 
ent States against the confederacy which they had created. This is 
something new under the sun, to which our minds cannot easily be 
reconciled. Besides, as republicans of the old, if not the black 
school, as democrats, we may be permitted to have some repugnance 
for the use of a word which we shall prove to be of monarchical 
origin. Let us go back to the first republics of which we have any 
history, to the Republics of Greece, They had also their intestine 
dissensions. One party would seize power and drive its opponents 
into exile, or put them to death and confiscate their property. We 
find then applying to each other the words, traitor, enemy, parri- 
cide, ete., but rebel, never. Between Greek and Greek there could 
be treason and enmity, but no rebellion. Rebellion implies inferi- 
ority on. one side, and superiority on the other; allegiance on one 
side, and sovereignty on the other—which could not be among the 
Greeks, as they were all equals and sovereigns. It was the same 
with Rome. In the whole history of the Roman Republic, the word 
rebel is not once applied to a Roman citizen. When the first seces- 
sion of which we have any knowledge took place among them, when 
the people—the plebeians—seceded from the patricians, and retired 
to Mount Aventine, they were not called rebels. When Coriolanus 
put himself at the head of the Volsci and marched against Rome, he 
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was not outlawed as a rebel by the Roman Senate. They denounced 
him merely as an enemy. When he appeared before the walls of his 
native city, which he had doomed to destruction, when he had scorn- 
fully rejected the supplications of his patrician friends, and the sub- 
mission of the repentant plebeians who had offended him, when he 
had treated in the same contemptuous manner the majesty of the 
Gods represented by the priests and by the Vestals, there came his 
mother. We have on record the speech which she addressed to him. 
She calls him hostis—enemy ; she calls him parricide, but rebel, no; 
and let us not forget that, if he was a rebel, nevertheless the Roman 
matrons, when he died, went into mourning for a whole year. In 
the protracted struggles between Marius and Scylla, so celebrated 
for their tables of reciprocal proscription, the party who happened to 
represent the government for the time being, never dreamed that 
their opponents were rebels. Cicero exhausts against Catiline the 
vocabulary of epithets, but omits the word rebel, which is not even 
to be found in any of his many works. When Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, the Roman Senate declared that there was not rebellion, 
but éumultus in urbum—tumult. The fact is, that according to 
Roman ideas, a Roman could not be a rebel. He could be guilty 
of seditio, twmultus, insurrectio, but not rebellio. Romans were all 
equals. They did not owe allegiance to each other. There was no 
rebellion between Cassius and Brutus on one side, and Mark 
Authony and Octavius on the other, nor subsequently between 
Octavius and Anthony, and when Octavius had become Augustus, 
the conspiracy of Cinna against the undisputed master of the world, 
if it had ripened into an open conflict of arms, would not have been 
deemed a rebellion, because respect for old republican ideas and 
forms was not yet entirely obliterated. “ Rebdellio, among: the 
Romans, was where those who had been overcome in battle, and had 
yielded to their subjection, made a second resistance.” (See Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.) The Gauls, the Spaniards, the Britons and 
other conquered nations could be rebellious against Rome, but not 
the Romans. All Romans thought that they were component parts 
of their government. That government could be divided into hostile 
fragments, but it was not understood in those days how a fraction of 
sovereignty could be rebellious against the other fractions. We 
hear of rebellious sons, because of the natural allegiance claimed by 
a father, but we never hear of rebellious brothers. The Italian re- 
publics of the Medizeval ages were as sparing of the word redel as 
their illustrious predecessors. _Well ! When the Greeks could not 
be rebels against Greeks, Romans against Romans, Italians against 
Italians, we have precedents for saying that Americans pitted against 
Americans should not be so fond of stigmatizing their brothers as 
rebels. Of course, I do not mean to maintain that, legally speaking, 
Americans, in their individuality, cannot be rebels under our insti- 
tutions, and ought not to be proclaimed and treated as such on 
proper occasions. 

Ecession, Ancient AND Mopsry.—But under what circumstances 
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is the word now used against us? It must be remembered that, 
since the formation of our Federal Government, the people of the 
United States were divided into two parties—one, advocating that 
allegiance was first due to each respective State by her citizens, and 
the other, that the allegianee to the General Government was para- 
mount. A short time before this cruel war, if this great embarrass- 
ing question had been put to the vote, it is doubtful which way 
that vote would have gone, even perhaps in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. For let it be kept in mind that, when Louisiana applied 
for admission into the Union as a State, Josiah Quincy, one of the 
most distinguished sons of Massachusetts, who was then one of her 
representatives in Congress, and who has lately died full of years 
and honors, declared that her admission would be a violation of the 
organic compact ; that, if such was the case, he would advise the 
New England States to secede, “peaceably, if possible, forcibly, 
if necessary.”” He was called to order by the Speaker, and on 
his appealing from the decision of the chair, he was supported by 
the vote of the House—upon which oceasion, he made a splendid 
discourse in which he eloquently maintained what is now branded 
as an’ abominable political heresy, and which was, that his allegiance 
was due to his native State in preference to the United States.* 

If from profane we turn to sacred history, we find a most striking 
anology between the secession of Southern States and the secession 
of the ten tribes of Israel—an anology which may well have led many 
pious people into an excusable error, which ought to excite com- 
passion, instead of execration, from those who have a better claim 
to superior learning and understanding. When all Israel, that is, 
the ten tribes, saw that their king listened not to their grievances, 
and tnat all the benefits of their union with the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin redounded exclusively to the profit of the latter, they 
exclaimed: “‘ What portion have we in David? Neither have we 
inheritance in the son of Jesse.” Thus, the Southern people, being 
under an hallucination which made them think that the Federal 
Union was nothing but an engine of oppression by which they were 
converted into hewers of wood and drawers of water for the profit 
of the North, exclaimed in their turn: “ What portion have we in 
the Federal Constitution framed by our fathers? Neither have we 
inheritance in a sectional President”—“To your tents, O, Israel,” 
cried of yore the secessionists of Judea. “ Now see to thine own 
house, David.” Following this biblical example, the secessionists 
of the South cried also: “To your respective States, ye race of 
cavaliers. Now see to thine own house, thou Puritan of the North.” 
We further read that the king Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
whose subjects had thus departed, “assembled all the house of Judah, 
with the tribe of Benjamin, an hundred and four-score thousand 


* The question of secession the South regards as settled “weet her, and all argument upon 
the subject as closed so far as the future is concerned. y not settle the question for 
North and South forever by an amendment to the Constitution? None can doubt that prior 
to the recent troubles it was a mooted question with public writers and statesmen from the 
earliest days of the republic.—Zditor. 
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chosen men, which were warriors, to fight against the house of Israel, 
to bring the kingdom again under his sway. No doubt the king 
entertained the conscientious conviction that his subjects bad, for no 
cause whatever, committed the atrocious crime of revolting against 
the most paternal government in the world. Probably he came to 
the logical conclusion which no tyrant has ever repudiated, that the 
first duty of a government is to protect itself and to maintain the 
integrity of its existence. It is hardly to be questioned that, among 
the highly favored and dominant tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
there was some such popular cry as: “The Union. It must be 
preserved.” But the Lord spoke to them in this wise: ** Ye shall 
not go up, nor fight against your brethren, the children of Israel. 
Return every man to his house, for this thing is from me,” And 
they obeyed. We, Southern people, who are not sufficiently 
enlightened not to believe in the Bible in all its parts, seeing that 
God had inspired, acknowledged and protected secession on that 
occasion, thought that we could behave like the Israelites, and that 
the tribes of the North and the tribes of the West, like the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, hearkening to the word of the Lord which 
we expected to speak to their conscience, would in good faith have 
said tous: “ Depart in peace, wayward sisters.” 

Tue Course or Wispom.—Under such circumstances, with such 
precedents, with such beacon light before us, if we, of the South 
erred, have we not some justification to invoke in our favor? 
Therefore, we must be permitted respecfully to suggest to the 
President, and to our other friends in the North and in the West, that 
our assistance in codperating with them for the restoration of the 
Union will be materially weakened, unless we are suffered to regain 
our self-esteem and command the respect of others, by demurring to a 
name, which in the eye of those who employ it, implies guilt on our 
part. Words must not be imprudently disregarded. They are potent 
for evil and for good. They are like the arrow of William Tell, which 
in unskillful hands, instead of striking the apple, might have quivered 
in the heart of a cherished object. We must hold ourselves ready ‘ 
for all the concessions and sacrifices which, in words and deeds, may 
be legitimately demanded of the vanquished, but we must take care 
to refuse to yield what would lower us in public opinion. There is 
danger in our being too impatient under our sufferings, and in 
running too fast towards the goal which we desire to reach. 
Departed wealth may be recovered ; honor, once lost, is lost for ever. 
Much is frequently gained by the passive resistance of obstinate 
inertia. 

We are glad to see that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in one of 
his recent political sermons, uses the following language: “Men at 
the North are disappointed because prominent men at the South are 
pardoned, where they do not give up their theory of secession. I 
should not respect them if they did. Let them accept the fact of 
Union from this time; and they can have their theories. A man 
who too readily gives up his theories and doctrines cannot_make a 
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desirable citizen. I expect them to retain their theories, but to ac- 
cept thie facts.” He further observes: “It is said that the South 
should be humbled before it is received back. So far from that, I 
want to save the self-respect of the South, and he is the wisest 
statesman who can carry them through all this trouble without loss 
of self-respect.” When we read these words, we admitted that, 
“something good may come out of Nazareth.” Henry Ward 
Beecher has ores preached sound doctrine on this occasion, and 
we ought to profit by it, although we do not belong to his church. 
What is the interest, and what should be the policy of the North, 
West and South, if they are to unite once more in fraternal embrace. 
It is to be reciprocally kind and just. As to kindness and justice, we 
have something to hope from the National Democratic party, but 
nothing, we are afraid, from their adversaries. Should those adver- 
saries be allowed to continue much longer the exercise of the uncon- 
stitutional power which they have assumed, the negro will become 
our superior politically. Insults and humiliations will not cease to 
be showered upon us; the word rebel will forever ring in our ears, 
and we shall ever be treated as such; the annesty will be legislated 
into a deceptive shadow ; the test oath will remain an odious reality, 
whilst oaths to maintain the Constitution inviolate will be permitted 
to evaporate into nothingness ; and the restored Union will become 
a thing of oppression to us, and of loathing to the lovers of liberty 
throughout the world. But to President Johnson and to the National 
Conservative party, we may confidently recommend a policy which, 
if persisted in, may in the end secure from the South to the Federal 
Government that allegiance of the heart which is so different from the 
illegiance of the lips. The policy, which, in our humble opinion should 
be adopted, we will exemplify by an anecdote which is drawn from 
Spanish history, and with which we shall conelude our article. 
Examp.e rrom Spanisn History.—Some centuries ago, two kings 
were contending for the crown of Castile. We forget their names 
for the present, but to facilitate the telling of my story, shall call 
one Alfonso, and the other John. Alfonso proclaimed, of course, 
that John was a usurper and a-rebel, and John returned the compli- 
ment. Well, John at last defeated his rival, horse and foot, and 
earried everything triumphantly before him, with the exception of 
a single town which Alfonso had intrusted to a stout old knight, 
called Aguilar, and which, after a long siege, still remained impreg- 
nable. ‘ You have done enough for honor,” said King John, one 
day to the knight, “surrender and you shall have the most liberal 
terms.” —“ If you had read the history of your country,” answered 
Aguilar, “ you would have known that none of my race ever capitu- 
lated.” —* I wiil starve you, proud and obstinate fool.” —“ Starve 
the eagle, if you can.” I will put you and the whele garrison to 
the sword.”—“ Try,” was the laconic reply ; and the siege went on. 
One morning, as the rising sun was beginning to gild with its rays 
the highest towers of the beleaguered city, a parley sounded from t 
camp of the enemy. The old knight appeared on the wall, and 
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looked down on the King below. “Surrender,” said John again.— 
“ My rival, Alfonso, is dead, and the whole of Castile recognizes 
my sway, as that of its legitimate sovereign.”—“ Sire, I believe 
you, but I must see my dead master.”—-“ Go then to Seville, where 
his body lies. You have my royal word that I shall attempt nothing 
against you on your way, nor against the city in your absence.”— 
The knight came out with banner flying and a small escort of grim- 
visaged warriors. Behind him the gates closed; before him the 
dense battalions of the enemy opened their ranks, and as hé 

along, slowly riding his noble war-horse, shouts of admiration burst 
wide and far from the whole host who had so often witnessed his 
deeds of valor, and the echoes of the loud and enthusiastic greeting 
accompanied him until the red plume which waved over his helmet 
was out of sight. He arrived at Seville. and went straight to the 
cathedral, where he found the tomb of his former sovereign. He 
had it opened, and after gazing awhile with moist eyes at the pale 
face which met his look, he thus addressed the dead monarch :— 
“Sire, | had sworn never to deliver to anybody but yourself the 
keys of the town which you had entrusted to my care. Here they 
are; I have kept my oath,” and he deposited them on the breast of 
King Alfonso. Then, bestriding his good steed, he galloped back to 
his post. As soon as he approached, again the ranks of the enemy 
opened, and King John confronted him. “Well,” said the King, 
“are you satisfied, and do you now give up the contest?” ‘ Yes, 
sire.” ‘ Where are the keys of the town?” ‘“On King Alfonso’s 
breast. Go and get them: Wemeet no more.”—“ By heaven, we 
shall never part,” exclaimed the King. ‘“ Get the keys back your- 
self, and remain in command of the town in my name.” The follow- 
ers of the King murmured, and complained of his rewarding a rebel. 
“‘ He is no longer one,” said King Johns “Such rebels, -when won, 
become the best of subjects.” Tad we the honor of approaching 
the President, we would take the liberty of sayingto him: Follow 
this example, respected sir. Trust without fear those men who 
have fought to the last for the cause which they loved, and which 
claimed their fidelity. Trust those rebels who come to you with 
clean hands, and after having deposited the keys of their loyalty on 
the dead body of the Southern Confederacy. 





ART. IX.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1. THE COTTON INTERESTS OF THE SOUTH. 


Tue Enpitor of the Review having recently made an extensive tour through 
the cotton States, is enabled to speak with some degree of confidence in regard 
to the prospects of the erop of 1866, which is now being put into the ground. 

Under all the advantages of the old system of labor, and with the full agri- 
eultural force which existed in 1860, the crop of the cotton States, with a fair 
season, might reach five million bales ; but taking the chances of such a season 
one year with another, it would bea reagonable estimate to say 4,500,000 bales. 
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The efficient negro population of the South has been reduced by the war, on 
a liberal estimate, one-fourth. Upon the supposition that all now in existence 
are willing to work up to the standard of the past, a deduction of one-fourth 
must therefore be made from the above figures, 

But would it not be an absurd hypothesis to suppose that in the inexperience, 
the ignorance and wild hopes of sudden freedom, that the negro will be so pro- 
ductive an agent as under the regulations and system of slavery, which 
existed two hundred years? No one familiar with the character of the black 
races would make such a mistake, and there are no results so far which would 
cause us to make it. A fair deduction of another quarter will therefore be very 
safe. Thus the 4,500,000 bales must submit to be divided by two. 

Here, then, we have a probable crop of 2,250,000 bales, with the whole cotton 
region under full cultivation, 

Is that an existing condition? Our observation, conversation and collected 
information from every source, leads to the belief that not more than half of the 
cotton district will be cultivated—that is, meaning by the district, the average 
lands of the country. More than half the number of acres may be put under 
cultivation ; but it will not be of the richest and best lands—the prolific river 
bottoms. These, from the expense of working, and for other reasons, are left 
out, Any one who will examine the newspapers and land agencies of the 
South, will perceive the truth of this remark. To be on the safe side, however, 
assume that only one-third of the lands are uncultivated, and the crop is 
reduced to 1,500,000 bales, 

This, in the opinion of the Editor of the Review, is a very fair calculation, 
and is based, it will be noted, upon assumptions which experienced men know 
to be more liberal thaa will probably be realized. 

The figures are not likely to be increased by anything that is now to happen, and 
may be greatly reduced by the ignorance, neglect or desertion of the laboring 
forces, which, judging from the experience of all other countries, is more likely 
to oecur than not, and reduce the crop to 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 bales, 

No account is taken in the calculation of the application of white labor to 
cotton, beyond what was applied te it before the war. Theextensive mortality 
of the war has made white labor at the South very scarce, and so far it is ab- 
sorbed in the necessary pursuits of the mechanic arts and trade, which have 
been furnishing most lucrative employment. The wear and tear, and fright- 
ful destruction caused by the war, opened other channels of employment be- 
sides agriculture. 

The increase of white labor at the South, so far asthe next cropis concerned, 
from immigration, is too trifling to be taken into account. The aggregate num- 
ber of laborers introduced is insignificant, and so far is largely absorbed in the 
cities, ete, 

These are our views, and we are willing to stand by them. 

Future years of emancipation may, and doubtless will, produce vastly im- 
proved results, Certainly the field is a wide one, and is open to enterprise and 
eapital. We are among the hopeful. 

An experienced planter in Alabama corroborates the above views in a letter, 
from which we extract: 
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“ What are the facts in regard to a general cultivation of cotton and return of 
negroes to field labor ? “eae 

“A large proportion of the field-hands are dead. Another large number have 
left the cotton growing States, The cotton-producing lands in the bottoms will 
not be in cultivation this year nor the next; to a great degree they are going 
back into the wilderness. In no part of the country isa large proportion of 
the lands likely to be planted in cotton mach; even of the uplands in Alabama 
and Mississippi will not be planted at all, 

“A great number of the negroes are about the towns and villages, with no 
sort of intention of returning to the plantations. 

“ Another fact known only to those who are making the effort to make cotton 
under the present aspect, is, the general opposition of the negro women to do 
field labor. The more sensible of the men see and feel the necessity of labor in 
the cotton field, but there is a settled opposition on the part of the women to 
go to the field again, They want to go into society and have a piano, The 
women are the main cotton-pickers, 

“When the negroes made contracts to make cotton, it was very cold and wet; 
they had no houses to live in; no provisions to live on; they were disappointed 
about the division of lands and mules, They said, “ Well, if we have to work 
we might as well make a contract.” They were to a great degree compelled to 
make an engagement to work, 

“ But when the pressure of work in the heat of the spring and summer comes 
on, will he perform his contract? That is the question. The shade tree on the 
bank of a stream will afford house enough, and he can forage at large under 
the protecting wings of ‘ the bureau.’” 


2. AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—1860. 


Tue following statistics are taken from the national census of 1860, and will 
be found to yee ev the facts in relation to the leading agricultural staples of 
the country in the most condensed form: 


nse Land in Farms, acres 168,261,889 | Buckwheat, bushels 17,664,914 
Unimproved “ “* 508,244 | Value ef orchard products 
Cash value of Farms........... $6,650,872,507 | Wine, gallons 
Valne of Farming implements Val. of prod. of market gardens, 
and Machinery Butter, pounds 
Horses , Cheese, pounds 
Asses and Mules Hay, tons 
Milch cows Clover seed, bushels 
Working oxen Other grass-seeds, 900,386 
Other cattle Hops, pounds met 


$1 17,300 
Value of animals slaughtered.. 2,871,658 | Fi 8,783,079 
Wheat, bushels............ pales 611,927 
Rye, bushels 20,976,286 | Silk cocoons, pounds 
Indian corn, bushels . on tte ag pounds 


688 | Cane sugar, hhds. of 1,000 Ibs... 


M llons 
71 tin re gallons 


soda (Ranga metre, onl 

Wool 60, rghum molasses, gallons. 

Peas ‘ahd Bean: ‘1 Beeswax and honey, pounds.... 
Trish potatoes; bushels 
Sweet potatoes, bushels 7 Honey, po 25,028,991 
Barley, bushels 15,685,119 | Value of home-made manufacture $24, 


3.—COTTON AND ITS COST OF PRODUCTION. 





More than ten years ago we were furnished by a practical and experienced 
Southern planter with the following views upon the important question of what 


*At 10 cents a pound, amount to $207,828,080, 
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it cost to grow cotton at the South, and the reader will do well to compare 
them with a later estimate, which we furnish, made by another planter whose 
figures have reference to the existing state of things: 

It has often been observed that many, everywhere, both in Europe and 
America, have been ready at all times to rajse the hue and cry about the high 
prices of cotton, whenever it bears a value at all remunerating, and when it be- 
comes so low as to sink beneath the eost of production, to be ready to congratu- 
late its growers upon the profits they are realizing. 

We imagine two prominent reasons may be found sufficiently explanatory of 
this, and the first is interest. This article constitutes the chief element of cloth- 
ing for the whole civilized world, and its cheapness and abundance is as 
necessary to the millions that consume it, as their bread. The second reason 
for this general warfare against the planter’s interest, is, that most of those who 
have never produced the great staple, which clothes the world at so much less 
cost than any other good material, is, that they are not familiar with the costs 
of its production, and generally greatly underrate them. 

Having so often observed the erroneous conclusions into which individuals 
and communities have been led, for the want of this knowledge and experience, 
we propose here to give a short and accurate summary of the expenses and costs 
of producing cotton, as deduced from our experience and observation for fifteen 
years. When we say accura/e, we do not mean that standard that a merchant 
or mathematician observes, but near enough to show what is necessary; at least 
we will not make them greater than they are. 

Take a plantation well-improved and properly organized, with good build- 
ings, gins, mill, teams, &c., on which there are onc hundred slaves, old and 
young negroes, Let this be cultivated, free of rent or hire, for one year, or a 
series of years, and left in as good order as it was received; it is a fair caleu- 
lation that such places, upon rich bottom land, will produce annually seven 
bales, weighing four hundred pounds, to each hand; but not near so much on 
“ up-lands.” On such a plantation, with one hundred slaves, there would gen- 
erally be found about fifty classified, average field-hands—the whole property 
being worth about one hundred thousand dollars. 


Thus 50 hands will produce 350 bales, of 400 Ibs. ; this, sold at 








5 cents per lb,, will be $20 per bale—350 bales.......... $7,000 

From which deduct, for sending to market and selling, $2 50 
DN WR habia << nila eh oi he sabe a pce'e sam ns $875 00 

To feed 100 servants, to furnish the hospital, overseer’s 

ELE ia. i chm shisrtiiis a tukice niga ihc a euk <5 0 iam oda do 750 00 
Deduct bagging and rope per bale—350 bales............... 525 00 
To clothe 100 slaves, shoe them, furnish bedding, sacks for 

gathering cotton, Bo... . .6.0.00 cece cccccgeecccocncscce 780 00 
Wages to competent overseer. ......... 2.0.00 csccceeneeenes 700 00 
Such plantation requiring 35 or 40 mules, will need an annual 

addition of about four or five to sustain the teams....... 400 00 
Annual outlay to keep up farming tools of all descriptions, in 

I OOD. « « onb ew Whi d 2 Wah s ee RG 4 + voc cne ce new ns 250 00 
Taxes on the whole estate... ... 02.06... 0 - reer ccveccccees 300 00 
Annual repairs of gins, mill, press and purchasing new ; 

pe CRETE OT LITER ET LETTE Lee 250 00 
Medicines, doctors’ bills, dc... 2.2... eee cece cee eee 250 00 
Annual outlay for materials to keep in repair all the buildings 

needed ; for nails, lime, plank and such materials as can- 

eg |, ere eee ere eee eee 200 00 
Total expenses above named... ... 2... 0.6.0 cceeeeccteeeeneseeeenees $5,250 
EE in. con cw adh RAk Coe eee WE REe Chee ee ko ICL Sa eee a $1,750 


It is to be borne in mind that there are hundreds of small matters not enu- 
merated here, whick must be annually purchased, and added to the list of ex- 
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penses; also, that nothing has been allowed for the support of the planter and 
and nis family, which should all be charged to the place, as his supervision is 
indispensable. Nor has anything been set down to meet those contingent and 
incidental losses and costs, to which all such estates are liable. As the loss of 
servants from epidemics, the loss of whole teams from diseases, the frequent acci- 
dents to gins and houses from fire, losses from overflows, breaking of levees, 
&ec. ; the cost of making entirely new all the buildings, gins, &c., on the premises, 
occur every fifteen or twenty years. If a reasonable charge is made for these 
things, it will be readily seen the balance of £1,750 will fail to meet them. 
Thus it appears that: it will cost five cents to produce cotton, and if the land is 
given, clear of rent, and the labor without hire, a judicious economy only could 
save the manager of such an estate from debt, if he be required to surrender 
the property to the owner, at the end of the year, in good condition. 

Nearly half the time, if the last ten years, cotton has been sold for the plan- 
ters on the /ow lands, for about five cents per pound, which the most superficial 
observer must see has been ruinous ; for it would appear, those immense estates 
notonly pay no interest on the large investments, at those rates, but scarcely 
do the revenues support the charges of cultivating and sustaining them. It 
would require an extraordinary coincidence of favorable circumstances, to 
leave the smallest margin of profit to the planters. Their profits begin only 
when cotton advances above five cents, or the crop reaches beyond the ordinary 
average of seven bales to the hand; the latter, no one ought to presume on, 
for he will as often fall below as rise above the average. 

We dislike, for those who are utterly unacquainted with the details of its pro 
duction, to be constantly laboring to produce wrong impressions in the com- 
mercial circles, both in Europe and America, and stimulating, under false views, 
individuals and nations to embark in a business, runious to themselves and te 
those already engaged init. Why should our material be said to be too high, 
when no other can be found to clothe the world half so cheap, combining the 
same comfort and utility? Why do people rag pa of the high prices of 
cotton, when even at ten cents it will clothe them cheaper and better than any- 
thing else by half—and yet only leave 25 or 30 cents per day compensation to 
the producer of the raw material ? 

From such calculations as these, it might be easy to show, that all the efforts 
England is making to succeed in the cultivation of cotton must prove abortive ; 
for her labor is greatly inferior to ours, Her lands and climate have been found 
to be still more so, (The writer is personally acquainted with some of the plan- 
ters employed from this country by the English, to try the experiment in India.) 
The distance from the places of consumption is another impediment to their 
success; as also, the marked inferiority of the staple. The West Indies, South 
America and Egypt, have all failed in the race of competition against us, and 
have been yearly sinking lower in the amount of product. 


4,—COST OF COTTON PLANTING IN 1866. 


I have made a detailed estimate of the amount of cash capital necessary to 
starting and stocking a plantation of 500 acres of plowable land: 


25 good mules....... ...-.+..- pacers oh ee ate $150 each $3,200 
25 sets harness gear...........sececccesees  anerre 175 
ROWS... 55. Sed a6 6 ebeids seis oo een eee ees 250 

S yoke ef Ones. 6 dhstiges ceheee. o00den ee 60 per pair 180 

5 Carts OF WAGONS 2 oe ce eciscc cscs creer ccece . 85 each 425 

Fe Py eeeee Serer eee ee Tee TAB 2 sec ham eee 
Spades, hoes, axes, and farming utensils... ... B00... co csues 200 
Cotton seed, first year.........06 sees ceeee 500... »« -.. 500 
Cette TOP Ns oii 6504 oo SF dors us veka eed SEO aascience 800 
Extras—cows, hogs, et@.....,..0.eseeseeeees | ee 








$6,105 
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Rent of 500 acres of cultivable plantation, from $3 to $10 per 
acre—say $6 
20 laborers—men, per month, $10........... Wid dldls <n Waa-vide 
15 laborers——women, $6 
1 blacksmith, per year 
1 carpenter, per year 
Clothing for 37 laborers, $30 each... . 2.0... 000. ce ee eens g 
Five pounds pork per week, each hand 
One peck corn meal per laborcr, each week 
One manager and overseer 
One book-keeper 
Doctor’s bills and medicine.............. 


$12,555 


Total outlay is, in round numbers, $19,000 for 500 acres of tilled land, or $38 
per acre, and if well tilled and managed ought to produce as follows: 

Reserve one-fourth of the land for clover and food crops, leaves 375 acres to 
be planted with cotton, which ought, and will yield on the Mississippi River 
and tributaries, at least one bale of clean cotton of 450 pounds to each acre, or 
168,750 pounds of clean cotton for crop. It cannot be worth less than thirty-five 
cents per pound, rang nearly seventy-five cents, unless thousands of mules, 
millions of greenbacks, and thousands upon thousands of laborers more than 


are engaged in the business at present, direct their attention and energies to this 
most important interest. Those who are wise can make out the almost certain 
profits; but time flies—sixty days later the golden opportunity is lost, the 
planting season will be over for 1866, and Mr. McCulloch will not have over 
760,000 to 1,000,000 of bales to raise his 200,000,000 of revenue of ten cents per 
pound from, An Oxp Pianter, 


5.—COTTON STATISTICS—CROP 1865. 


The New York 7Zimes furnishes in its financial column the following figures : 

“ The receipts at this port have been 154,414 bales since Jan. 1, 1866, and 
577,831 bales since the commencement of the current Cotton year, Sept. 1, 1865. 
The week’s exports of Cotton from this port have been 10,738 bales. The esti- 
mated stock on hand here is 250,000 bales. Regarding the receipts at the ship- 
ping ports, Mr. Wm. P. Wright, in his circular for the Australasian says: “The 
weekly receipts are watched with much anxiety, and the decrease for the week 
ending last Saturday, at New Orleans and Mobile, though slight, is not lost 
sight of, as the beginning, possibly, of a marked and rapid decline. In Mobile 
the actual fallingoff proves nothing, as the receipts by the two minor rivers are not 
delivered with the regularity of those by the main river and the railroad, This 
is true also of the receipts at New Orleans, which as being so large a proportion 
of the whole, claim the chief attention, and an analysis of them shows a very 
material falling in the main channels, The receipts from the mouth of Red 
River, and from other remote districts, are of cotton which can only be shipped 
at certain times, and which will be shipped whenever practicable, and no in- 
ference can be drawn from the weekly arrivals as to the amount left behind, It 
is therefore unwise to be led by free receipts under such conditions into ex- 
aggerated estimates of the probable total. The Atlantic reports, particularly 
Savannah, whence, from the number of inland markets, more accurate informa- 
tion might have been looked for, are receiving cotton to an extent which reflects 
anything but credit on the persistent assertions both of receivers and of buyers 
that there was no cotton in the country. No doubt an anomalous season like 
the present makes estimates liable to great error, but a couple of weeks more 
will probably settle the question of supply for this year.” The following is a 
statement of the movement in cotton at all the shipping ports since the Ist of 
September last: Receipts at the ports in the United States, 1,295,000 bales; 
exports to Great Britain, 590,000 Caias; exports to France, 72,000 bales; ex- 
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ports to other foreign ports, 24,000 bales; total exports, 686,000 bales; stock 


on hand, 592,000 bales. Of which during the past week included in the above: 
Receipts at the ports, 57,000 bales; exports to Great Britain, 27,000 bales; ex- 
ports to France, 6,000 bales ; exports to other foreign ports, 2,000 bales; total 
exports, 35,000 bales, 


. 





ART. X.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1.—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1840 to 1864. 


The following tables are taken from the reports of the United States 
Treasury. The Imports are of course given in Specie valuations, and since 1862 
the Exports in currency, which will be an important consideration in estimating 
the balances of trade: 


Exports Domestic Foreign 
Produce, Produce. 


Excess 
Imports. 


Total Excess 


Exports. 


Imports 


1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857, 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 


99,299,776 
102,841,893 
150,637,464 
132,904,121 
132,666,955 
136,946,912 
196,689,718 
192,368,984 
213,417,697 
253,390,870 
246,708,553 
310,586,330 
338,985,065 
293,758,279 
835,894,385 
373,189,274 
889,711,391 
213,069,519 
324,092,877 
320,292,171 


15,346,830 
11,346,623 

8,011,158 
21,128,010 
13,088,865 
14,951,808 
21,698,298 
17,289,382 
17,558,460 
24,850,194 
28,448,293 
16,378,578 
23,975,617 


114,646,606 
113,488,516 
158,648,622 
154,032,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
218,388,011 
209,658,366 
230,976,157 
278,241,064 
275,156,846 
326,964,908 
362,960,682 


117,254,564 
121,691,797 
146,545,638 12,102,984 
154,998,928 ....... ee 
147,857,439 ......... 


2,607,958 
8,208,281 
"966,797 
2,101,619 


178,188,318 ......... 26,239,598 
216,224,932 2,168,079 ....... me 


212,945,442 ......... 
267,978,647 
304,562,381 
261,468,520 13,688,326 
314,639,942 12,324,966 
360,890,141 2,070,541 


3,287,07 
37,002,490 
26,321,317 


30,886,142 $24,644,421 
20,895,077 356,789,462 
26,933,022 400,122,296 
21,145,427 410,856,818 
16,869,466 229,938,975 
25,959,248 350,052,125 
20,373,409 340,665,580 


282,613,150 42,031,271 
338,768,130 18,021,382 ...... wih 
362,162,541 37,959,755 
352,075,535 58,781,283 . 
205,819,823 24,119,152 
252,187,587 97,864,538 
$28,514,559 12,151,521 


2.—ST. LOUIS A PORT OF ENTRY. 


The St. Louis Democrat of the 15th has the following : 

“We have already expressed our views in relation to the justice and propriety 
of making St. Louis a port of entry. The amount of customs on her importa- 
tions for the eleven months ending with the Ist instant, is full six hundred 
thousand dollars. This is the largest sum assessed on foreign commodities for 
this port since 1858, and it shows so rapid a recuperation after the retarding 
influences of the war, as to justify the belief that a large increase will im- 
mediately be effected. The heavy enhancement of population which has already 
resulted to this section of country, and the steady flow which must continue, 
will necessarily require greater amounts of imports, and it is highly probable 
the ensuing twelve months will yield duties to the amount of a million. Our 
importers should not be subjected to the delays and expenses incident to a mere 
distributing point. Goods are now retained for weeks and even months at New 
York and New Orleans in consequence of the requisite force and attention needed 
at those ports to give them earlier dispatch, to the detriment of interested 
parties, and the commercial character of the city. Besides this, heavy bills of 
expenses, in the way of dra , Storage, wastage and otherwise, attend these 
delays, and place our — under disadvantages of no ordinary character. 
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Government need not be under any additional expense to carry this desirable 
object into operation, as the buildings requisite, and all other appliances, are 
ready for the purpose. 

“At this time the Mississippi river is a very interesting commercial thorough- 
fare. The agriculturists are looking to it as a relief from the monopoly and 
incapacity of the railroads, and as the natural and, therefore, the cheapest and 
best outlet for their produce. If grain, flour and pork can be shipped from New 
Orleans to Liverpool and Havre, farmers and operators generally are in pos- 
session of new and very advantageous facilities ; and if return articles can reach. 
this market with the liberties of the bond system and the celerity of movement 
and light expenses afforded by a port of entry, the merchant and all others will 
be benefited to a still greater degree.” 


8.—EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following figures show the total value of the exportations of Great 
Britain during the first six months of the years 1864 and 1865 :— 


r—— Value of Exports ——~ 
1864 1865 
574,443... 496,384 
518,747.. 455,190 
210,708... 399,447 
442,686... 374,706 
478,035. . 334,683 
241,857.. 269,136 
186,745.. 188,917 
73,108.. 80,526 
44,265.. 26,287 
102,700. . 19,710 

11,4938.. 15,204 
8,386... 13,085 
12,068. . 11,161 
512.. 10,858 
2,171.. 8,526 
45,148.. 5,950 
5,546... 5,390 
—_— 350 

305 
65 


-— Value of Exports, 

Countries 1864 1865 
Brit. Poss. . £23,506,836. .£24,481,243 
Germany...  6,886,042.. 7,492,040 
Unit, States 12,027,483.. 6,214,937 
3,624,840.. 4,374,619 
3,295,684.. 3,198,650 
8,995,144... 2,844,494 
8,031,297.. 2,782,160 
2,806,586.. 2,645,756 
2,777,944... 2,617,570 
1,435,581.. 1,718,225 
1,194,049.. 1,316,052 | 
889,870.. 1,220,790 
720,615.. 1,178,312 
1,133,678.. 1,132,366 
1,695,240.. 1,131,180 
1,116,245.. 1,078,859 
744,806.. 1,026,461 
1,099,478... 991,468 
808,906. . 889,421 
689,712.. 714,629 
162,554... 704,713 
610,272.. 614,173 
403,521.. 525,231 
430,984.. 524,358 


Countries 
Denmark... . 
Java, &e.... 
Greece. .... 
Austr’n Terr 
Uruguay... 
West. Africa 
Venezuela.. 
Moroceo ... 
Isla’s Pacific 
Cent’] Amer, 
Siam ....... 
East’n Africa 
CapeVerd Is] 


Holland ... 
Turkey .... 


Belgium... . 
N. Granada, 
Mexico .... 
Cuba, ..... 
Spain 

Portugal. .. 
Argent. Rep. 
Russia... ... 
Chile....... 
Peru....... 


Ecuador... . 
Papal Ports, 
Algeria .... 
Bolivia .. 
Arabia.,... 
Patagonia., . 
Whale fish’y 
Persia 


1,191.. 
510.. 


Swed.& Nor. 
For. W. Ind.. 
Philip. Isla’s 








Total Exp. £78,047,586. .£74,128,638 


4.—NEW YORK BANKERS. 


By a recent report of the Internal Revenue Bureaa, it will be perceived what 
an immense amount of business is conducted by leading financial houses in 
New York. We have classified a few of these houses who are mainly engaged 
in stock operations : 


Those whose annual operations exceed One Hunilred Millions, 


Amount. 
Halgarten & Herzfeldt. . $169,232,939 
Gentel & Phipps 160,901,851 
E. Morrison & Co 153,163,670 
Lockwood & Co,....... 140,508,163 
H. I. Lyons & Co 130,824,401 


Amount. 


Ernstein,Rosenfeldt & Co. $129,767,401 
David Groesbeck &Co.. 119,788,962 
H. A Stone & Son 118,011,290 
Chas. Graham 114,946,205 
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Those between Forty and One Hundred Millions, 


W. H. Marston & Co.... $99,329,210 | Stuckle & Becker....... $50,612,302 
S. H. Benoist.......... 94,612,753 | Meyer & Greve..... .-+ 47,874,114 
Ketchum, Son & Co..... 69,751,410 | Stinson, Fronk & Co.... 47,472,828 ; 
Albert Speyers ........ 68,676,443 | E. Whitehouse, Son & 
Clarke, Dodge & Co.... 68,101,900 Morrison............ 45,579,832 
Robinson, Cox & Co.... 66,182,405 | Mills,Knickerbocker&Co. 44,656,020 
Colgute & Hoffman..... 65,474,724 | C. R. Marvin & Co...... 48,948,191 
Brockelman, Unger &Co. 54,037,867 | J. M. Hartshorne & Bro. 42,181,122 
H. A. Tucker & Co..... 53,591,440 | Dibbler & Cambloss.... 42,083,100 
Dexel, Winthrop & Co.. 53,082,910 | Sexton & Raymond..... 40,368,723 
Merriam & Bell........ 51,847,370 

Those between Thirty aud Forty Millions, 
Dupres & Kretz........ $39,962,684 | E. P. Sloan & Co....... $33,076,672 
Fearing & Dalton....... 36,320,740 | Trevor & Colgate....... 33,024,012 
Cohen, Moter & Co..... 35,814,366 | E. A. Reid............. 80,490,794 
Commann & Co......... $5,405,600 | F. D. Wallner & Co..... 30,470,400 
Van Scaaick & Massett.. 33,124,240 | Alex. Meyer........ ... 80,412,995 
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5.—COMMERCE WITH BRAZIL. 


A memorial upon the subject of increasing the commerce of Brazil with the” 
United States has been prepared in the former country, and is an interesting 
document. It advocates the immediate establishment of a line of steamers to 
connect the ports of the two countries, The memorial says: 

« * * * In the year 1860 the total value of our exports to the United 
States amounted to nearly R.40,000,000]000, according to the official estimates. 
The imports from the United States into Brazil during the said year of 1860 
amounted to nearly R.10.000;]000, as given by the said official estimates, 
Therefore, the value of the exports and imports united shows that our com- 
mercial transactions with the United States during the year 1860, amounted to 
about R.50.000,000 |,.000. 

“The total value of our commerce, exports and imports, with France during 
the said year of 1860, did not reach that sum; yet during that year the French 
Government considered the relations between the two countries of sufficient 
importance to liberally subsidize a French mail steam-packet company; and 
the Messageries Imperiales line of steamers was established between Bordeaux 
and South America. 

“ If the existing commerce between Brazil and the United States is already of 
such importance, what may we expect it to reach after a line of regular steam- 
packets has been established between the two countries? The immense increase 
in our commerce with Great Britain and France since the establishment of the 
lines of mail steamers between those countries and Brazil is the most conclusive 
reply. With Great Britain, whose lino of steamers has been in existence about 
fifteen years, the increase has been more than one hundred per cent.,; and with 
France, whose line dates back only about five years, it has been fully forty per 
cent, 

“Side by side with the commercial advantages which Brazil would reap from 
this line of steam-packets between her ports and the United States—advantages 
which are patent and visible—will grow a great and beneficial influence, a moral 
one, which a close and intimate intercourse with the extraordinary people of 
that magnificent country cannot fail to have upon our manners and customs, 
our thoughts and mental culture. 

“ We cannot doubt that this intercourse will cause a salutary change in our 
obsolete manner of cultivating the soil. 

“Who dares to deny the impulse it will give to our navigation and our inland 
communication ? 

“‘ The magnificent spectacle which is presented by that laborious, bold, ener- 
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getic, rich democracy, in which superabound all the resources of modern life, 
must produce great and beneficial impressions upon those who behold it. 

“ After the lapse of some time, the Brazilian youths, in place of being sent to 
Europe to study law and medicine, and to apply themselves exclusively to the 
culture of literature—which tastes are fostered and encouraged by the sweet and 
pernicious far niente of Paris, and which completely unfit them for industrial 
careers—will be sent to the United States, there to study the useful arts and 
sciences, of daily use and application ; there to learn bs agen § agricultare, the 
trades and the arts—how to construct canals and railroads, and how to improve 
their time by employing it constantly in useful pursuits. 

“ Such are, august and honorable gentlemen, the representatives of the nation, 
the two urgent necessities which have brought the undersigned this day before 
you, and to satisfy which they beg of you in the name of the most vital and 
dearest interests of Brazil. They are confident that your patriotism will sur- 
mount all the difficulties which are invariably encountered when great ideas 
strive to realize themselves in facts. 

“ They believe and hope that you will not be deterred by the financial difficulties 
which surround us, neither permit yourselves to be exclusively carried away by 
the necessity of concentrating all the efforts and resources of Brazil in the 
maintenance of the national honor so vilely outraged by the ungrateful Re- 
public of Paraguay. 

“ Our financial difficulties require and demand the suppression of all useless, 
unnecessary, and unproductive outlay, but they should never be made pretexts 
for omitting to carry useful and productive improvements, which are as seed 
sown in a good soil, soon to bear their fruit, increasing the national prosperity. 

“The war with Paraguay should be an additional incentive for inducing us 
to increase, by every means in our power, and as quickly as possible, the foun- 
tains of our production, whence must flow the resources which are to bear the 
increasing burden which this war is imposing on Brazil. 

“ Rio pe Jayetmo, May 2, 1864.” 


6.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN THE LATE 
CONFEDERATE STATES 


The following table which shows the fluctuation of gold during the war, at 
New York, will be interesting in comparison with the similar table which is an- 
nexed, showing the fluctuation in the value of confederate money. 

1862. 1863. 1864, 
" Lowest. Highest. “Lowest. Highest. “ Lowest, Highest. 
to 105 134 160 151 160 
104 153 172 157 160 
102 139 171 159 169 | 
102 146 159 166 187 
104 143 155 168 190 
109 140 148 189 251 
120 123 145 222 285 
116 122 129 231 261 
124 127 143 185 255 
137 140 156 189 229 
133 143 154 209 260 
134 147 52 211 244 
Lowest. Closing. 
1974 2038 
1968 2048 
1484 1514 
144 1468 
128} 1374 
1354 1414 
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Confederate Quotations, 


f 1862, 1863. 1864, 

. +. $1.25... .$3.00@—. .. .820 @20}.... 
wees 1.25.... 4.00@—.... 223@28 .... 
.80.... 5.00@—.... 23 @244.... 
.40.... 5.50@—.... 22 M28 .... 
.60.... 5.50@—.... 18 @21 .... 
50.... 7.00@8 .... 17 @19 

50.... 9 OO@—.... 20 @23 .... 
.50....12.00@13.... 224@25 .... 
50....12.00@13.... 224@274.... 
50. >..14.00@—.... 26 @27 .... 
.00....15.00@17.... 274@334... 
.00....18.00@20.... 34 @49 ... 


7.—TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


The importance of our trade with British North America, although its popu- 
lation is only about 4,000,000, is second only to that with Great Britain itself, 
as the following totals of our import and export trade for the year ending on 
June 30, 1864, (vide the official report on commerce and navigation) will show: 

England, Ireland and America $316,747,182 
British North America 67,909,162 
Spanish West Indies 57,431,184 
sree and Bremen 29,639,657 
28,971,220 

20,665,945 

19,978,757 

18,898,340 

109,712,987 


. . . . . . . . 
ee ee 


$669,855,634 


The navigation tables show that the trade of the provinces employs more 
American tonnage than any other trade, and about half our foreign tonnage. 
Of course much of the trade with Canada is by small] vessels, making several 
trips monthly, but the tonnage and the trade remain. The total United States 
tonnage entered from and cleared for the various foreign countries in the years 


1861-’8-4 was as follows: 
Tons. 


British Provinces east 
British Columbia 


Total British America 
Great Britain 
Spanish West Indies ....... gevecdsevceedecspboncccceees 
New Granada 


Seis ve acesee se peer ccetecccccee-seecsesecce ODIO 


8.—INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


The tables prepared for the Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
show the receipts for Internal Revenue for the year ending 30th June last, to 
have been $211,129,529. 
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The receipts from Manufactures and Productions were mainly as follows. 
From 


Boots and Shoes, ...........20e00. inka hn Gas he ue $3,280,627 29 
a ie Ae daadls 40.0 cdtle nnn, cogs om COMMS onde 8,072,476 56 
OL ES ae ae RP ape Sp 6,820,936 65 
Manufactures of Cotton ........... sin eGiediar +h antes 6,747,923 18 
ee VS cables pce once’ hes owh ewe - 1,772,983 48 
NN RO a ee errr 15,995,701 66 
Fermented Liquors ..........++-00+: dike em «9-40 Sed 8,657,181 06 
SE 5.50 pssad > 6-0 < on enetr ise ahaae s+ Cameeae 2,733,247 93 
SNE Ris ona. candids » ead eddien 3% < ee + 4 cae 1,348,324 55 
NE i oe. i eels «a aes. w aheeee 4,367,266 77 
OR LE ELE IEE CE eee. 2,951,213 87 
Bane 00 ye cas obs ons cscs stem base beee ses va wesee 1,082,475 82 
SP < co 5 0s 8: ape mag Gs 0v.0 0c San ae haat « oka 6S ees 2,144,403 15 
ED. 5 os CEMGA EU Sets os Cae EaeeAe hs. cen kabon 7,927,020 62 
MONE DROOIEE . ké. ck i vc <0 he ck oan keds oe 7,917,034 21 


The total cost of collecting, d&c., was $4,769,666. Of the total amount more 
than half was contributed by New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Ohio; nearly one-eighth from New York alone. 

The States which contribute the largest amount of Internal Revenue are: 


EO olin ci, was eo 0.000 006 cue ROS Uh ees co $48,940,556 60 
Pennsylvania .......0.cccecseenceers ere ea 27,811,537 63 
PINGS pieticnincnlencmeinn shies deat wheeen® 23,250,866 96 
ale ahh 2 ieee hih palit haan aw & 6 phim Meekeaeernaia damian 15,296,123 44 


None of the other States amounts to the sum of ten millions, Illinois coming 
very near it, her tax amounting to $9,174,370 81. The above amounts are for 
the year ending June 30, 1865.—Journal of Commerce. 


9.—FAILURES IN 1865. 


The annual circular of R. G. Dunn & Co.’s Mercantile Agency shows that, 
during the past year there have been in the Northern States, 530 failures, in- 
volving $17,625,000 of liabilities. The following statement shows how these 
figures compare with those of previous years: 


FAILURES IN NORTHERN STATES FROM 1857 To 1865. 


Number. Liabilities. 
RRS osc veces dia due J Denese uer ees aie 4,257 $265,818,000 
hs o's a nnwlien askew s ses tok ome Oe 3,113 73,608,747 
int « <ak wales ba ead Komdkoed ce hsv ehbies 2,959 61,314,000 
Di. .06 Get ereelmadn oes es ban ets canoe 2,733 61,739,474 
ns os ern eh bis ce dege oh kwon és 5,935 178,632,170 
as . cade mane’ ati eaabeees vee ..- 1,652 23,049,300 
Me bs 0.0 sche iew dees Stee ea henes « oe 495 7,899,000 
NG ee oc santa bh knce was 6 Obie aeipeceie's 4 610 8,579,700 
Ds cc cece ccudeeeunee Verena bob peo< 5 530 17,625,000 


Average from 1857 to 1865, $76,473,000, 


The number of failures during the year is nearly the same as in 1864, but 
the aggregate liabilities is double—a cireumstance which is explained from the 
fact that an unusually large proportion of the failures have occurred in the 
large cities, where the liabilities of firms are apt to be large. 

The smallness of the amount of failures during the last three years is re- 
markable, and especially so when it is considered that the figures represent in- 
flated values, and ne a much less amount of actual capital than 
when all values were measured in specie. The total liabilities of the failures 


of the last three years, reduced to gold valuation, would not exceed one-third 
of the total failures of 1860, and would only be one-eighth the amount of those 
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of 1861. This remarkable falling off is due to the fact that credit has been 
almost abolished during the war; for where there is no eredit there can be no 
failures, It would be false reasoning to conclude, from the smallness of the 
number of failures, that the trade of the country has been prosperous, or, as 
Dunn & Co, express it, that the fact “indicates a degree of solidity and ¢a- 
pacity in the mercantile community most gratifying for the present and prom- 
ising for the future. The diminution of failures reflects the contraction of 
credits and nothing more. If the writer of this annual circular considers that 
a period of cash trading is likely to be a time of commercial prosperity, then 
his conclusion may have an intelligent basis; but to us the contraction of 
credits means the limitation of production and the idleness of capital, a condition 
of affairs by no means either “ gratifying for the present or promising for the 
future.” While, therefore, it is satisfactory to find that few have suffered from 
failures, it is yet unsatisfactory to reflect that this immunity has arisen from 
causes which imply a contraction of business and a decline from the average 
prosperity of the country. 

To speak of prosperity, during the last three years, is sheer folly. What 
‘gay 6 can there have been while two and a half millions of the population 

as been withdrawn from industry into the destructive pursuit of war? What 
prosperity can there have been while we have been scattering three thousand 
millions of our wealth in desolating warfare? We may appear to have now a 
larger wealth than in 1860; but let our estimates be reduced one-third to re- 
duce them to gold valuation, and our resources will shrink into much humbler 
dimensions than we are wont to boast. It ean do no good to attempt to con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that we have immensely damaged ourselves by the 
war, The process may have demonstrated our great strength; but it has left 
us much weaker, and that we must discover so svon as the return to the specie 
basis undeceives us of the glittering delusion imposed by the prevailing infla- 
tion. We have lost irrevocably one-fifth of the wealth of the country; and 
the more fully we acknowledge the fact, the more likely we shall be to apply 
ourselves diligently to repairing the loss, Commerce has to carry this huge na- 
tional burden upon its back, and cannot, therefore, in future, be so prosperous 
as in the past. Let this fact be practically acknowledged by the people at 
large; for it is no more healthy for a community than for an individual to for- 
get its debts.— United States Heonomist. 


10.—THE COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Sreapity and rapidly Ph‘ladelphia has grown in wealth and population, des- 
pite her comparative neglect of foreign commerce and internal trade, it is to be 
regretted that more earnest and vigorous efforts are not made to reap all the 
advantages that should be derived from her superior geographical position and 
magnificent system of railway connections. We are entering upon an impor- 
tant era of our municipal history. The close of the war will probably render 
unprofitable some branches of manufactures, from which large revenues have 
heretofore been derived; and there is an additional necessity for extending our 
commercial relations with the West and South. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
by a new connection which went into operation on the first of December. 
materially shortened the route to Cincinnati, and we have the advantage of 
ninety miles in distance and a charge of from $1 to $3 per ton in freights over 
New York in our transactions with the merchants of all the Western States. 
The Philadelphia and Erie railway, looked forward to for many years as an im- 
portant link to turn toward our city the rich trade of the commerce of the lakes, 
is now in successful operation. fines of steamships, for which subscriptions 
have long been solicited, seem now on the point of being established, and every 
inducement exists necessary to encourage the development of that ambitious 
and restless commercial spirit which forms the distinguishing feature of many 
American cities. In our past history numerous brilliant successes have been 
achieved on the one hand, and many rich houses ruined in the terrible financial 
storms that have convulsed our country on the other. But while we cannot 
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doubt the general wisdom of the policy which has induced the investment of a 
large proportion of Philadelphia capital in manufacturing and mining enter- 
prises, our wealthy citizens should be more keenly alive to the unusual induce- 
ments which now, more than at any former period, seem to await investments 
in commercial enterprises. No place on the continent possesses greater natural 


advantages, and it would _— but a slight effort to secure a marked increase 
of our trade.—Philadelphia Press. 


11.—COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


The New York Journal of Commerce has prepared with great care the fol- 
lowing valuable statistics : 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 


Year. 


Dutiable. 


$119,592,264 
115,336,052 
179,512,412 
163,494,984 
142,900,661 
56........ 198,889,646 
196,279,362 
128,578,256 
213,640,363 
201,401,683 
95,326,459 
149,970,415 
174,521,766 
204,128,236 
212,208,301 


Free Goods. Specie. 
$9,719,771 
12,105,342 
12,156,387 
15,768,916 
14,103,946 
17,902,578 
21,440,734 
22,024,691 
28,708,732 
28,006,447 
80,353,918 
23,291,625 
11,567,000 
11,731,902 
10,410,837 


$2,049,543 
2,408,225 
2,429,983 
2,107,572 
1855,631 
1,814,425 
12,898,083 
2,264,120 
2,816,421 
8,852,380 
$7,088,418 
1,890,277 
1,525,811 
2,265,622 
2,123,281 


Total. 


$131,361,578 


129,849,619 
194,097,652 
181,371,472 
157,860,238 
213,556,649 
230,618,129 
152,867,067 
245,165,516 
238,260,460 
162,768,790 
174,652,317 
187,614,577 
218,125,760 
224,742,419 


Under the head of dutiable, in the above table, we have given both the 
amount entered directly for consumption and that entered for warehousing, to 
show the total of duty-paying goods landed at the port. The total receipts of 
free goods are each year decreasing, nearly all of the imports now being charge- 
able with duty. 

TOTAL IMPORTS. 


f-~4 “Months. 1862. 1864. 1865. 


. . -12,620,829 

--. 18,872,140 
18,719,866 

13,252,882 

14,248,521 

- 12,336,195 

20,353,202 

14,304,843 

. 18,147,917 

. 13,413,906 

November .. 10,309,398 
December... 13,072,618 


1868. 
$15,739,576 
12,027,846 
18,930,895 
17,385,315 
14,324,923 
12,597,516 
16,003,677 
15,038,129 
15,499,940 
16,894,967 
16,045,695 
17,126,098 


$18,977,394, 
21,643,937 
23,667,119 
26,168,631 
23,975,144 
238,926,314 
22,383,299 
18,223,463 
10,539,459 
10,088,308 
8,597,594 
9,935,098 


$10,620,117 
11,473,668 
16,012,373 
14,147,464 
12,876,109 
46,855,321 
19,161,838 
24,475,608 
22,674,496 
23,134,675 
27,235,651 
26,048,099 





Total 


$174,652,317 $187,614,577 $218,125,760 $224,742,419 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 

1865. 
$91,965,138 
130,654,000 

2,128,281 


1864, 

$71,589,752 

144,270,386 
2,265,622 


1868. 
Dry $67,274,547 
General merchandise. . . ..118,814,219 
i 1,525,811 





Total imports....,..... $187,614,577  $218,125,760  $224,742,419 


We have heretofore given a summary of the receipts for duties, but repeat 
the statement in tabular form for the convenience of our readers: 





November.. 
December . . 


RECEIPTS OF 


1862. 
$3,351,667 22 


. 3,565,063 83 


4,626,862 86 
4,149,952 36 
4,704,924 62 


. 4,664,927 19 
. 7,211,817 68 


4,762,581 54 


. 5,239,045 50 


4,309,419 87 


. 8,003,270 23 
. 2,664,593 82 


1863, 
$4,127,906 82 
8,590,713 97 
4,554,460 13 
8,957,197 57 
3,873,865 42 
3,788,934 06 
4,912,718 49 
6,296,735 58 
7,270,548 65 
6,238,943 46 
5,075,846 24 
5,248,189 03 
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CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK, 


1864. 
$6,180,536 09 
7,474,027 93 
7,659,770 47 
18,982,555 60 
8,855,186 46 
8,311,148 43 
3,585,848 44 
6,237,364 17 
4,084,492 54 
3,670,188 38 
8,455,156 53 
8,440,852 67 
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1865. 
$4,231,737 47 
4,791,247 10 
5,392,099 26 
6,309,994 34 
8,133,428 00 
7,837,075 84 
9,778,276 65 
13,113,689 50 
12,929,615 64 
10,973,513 O1 
9,933,483 76 
8,348,750 81 





$52,254,116 72 $58,886,054 42 $66,987,127 71 $101,772,905 94 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE. 
Quarter 1862. 1863. 1865. 
$32,075,568 $50,614,908 $46,710,118 
29,798,344 41,146,726 24,216,567 
45,313,299 38,825,587 40,621,493 
49,747,611 40,223,747 67,178,421 


1864. 
$41,429,756 
48,446,686 
79,519,134 
52,426,966 





Total. .... ..9156,984,822 $170,718,968 $221,822,542 


TOTAL EXPORTS, 

1863. 1864. 
$19,695,358 $17,609,749 
22,400,148 «17,211,776 
23,695,082 16,883,236 
14,004,940 19,754,062 
16,002,780 21,682,209 
16,495,293 25,887,531 
21,092,787 83,585,866 
14,454,809 29,977,982 
15,492,518 21,789,826 
21,219,549 - 20,481,789 
17,292,436 20,478,699 
18,619,334 27,410,438 


$178,626,600 


1865. 
$19,746,451 
16,774,008 
14,779,626 
8,582,897 
15,513,846 
13,446,116 
13,536,061 
16,235,475 
15,523,814 
23,788,469 
25,126,753 
25,577,766 


Months 1862. 
January ... . .$14,888,437 
February. ... 14,112,843 
11,980,714 
12,708,797 
15,832,097 
20,332,375 
23,684,915 
17,438,701 
19,061,471 
26,797,936 
20,608,942 
18,939,615 


September... 
October. .... 
November... 
December .. . 





Total ...... $216,371,848 $220,465,084 $272,648,163 $208,630,282 





ART, X1.—DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, 


The recent war, whilst it taxed to the utmost, the capacities of the railroads 
in the United States, interposed obstructions very naturally to the opening of 
new routes, and suspended action upon many that were in course of construc- 
tion. According to the Banker’s Magazine, which is our authority for the sta- 
tistics which follow, the mileage of railroads in the Union was as follows: 

Miles. Miles. 
1860......... 80,635 
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RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statement exhibiting the Mileage of Railroads in its relation to Area, Population, 
and Wealth, for each State and cluster of States, deduced from the official 
returns for thie year 1860 ; also, the Average Dividends on Stock in 1860. 





One mile of Railroad to 












































a E 

ks aan Se | cmatinia [este | Hi 

| gus 1860 | . Seene fy Wealth, | & 

SR ss og re ace 
ie “a 3 eae ses Is oie) 321.78, 03 
New Eng. States..... | ~caea eam $1, "5 870) 0: sy —" «stents i 


| 47,000' 8,880,735] 1,843,338, 517| 2,682.3 17.5) 1,447; 687,228) 41 





New York .......... } A 

New Jersey.........| 8,320; 672,085) ‘467,918,325 560.8, 149 1,199} 885,121| 6.7 
Pennsylvauia........ | 46,000 2,906,215] 1,416,501,S18) 2,598.4) 17.7) 1,118) 545,144 8.9 
Delaware............ } 9,190) 112,216 46,242, 181) 126.8, 16.7; 885) 364,686) 5.1 
Maryland & D. C..... | 11,184) 762,129) 417,204,889) 336. 8) 99, 9) 1,973} 1,080,000! 2.4 





Mia. At? tic a 8,388,380] $4,191,205,729) 6,354.1, 184 1,811] 600,606}... 


20,541, 899,079; 198,312 420) 852.5, 58.3) 1,132) 562,588} 2. 
87,680 1,155,684, 666,043,112) 533.7 , 70.8) 2,165) 1,247,978) 0. 
89,964 2,839,511/ 1,198,898,422) 2.945.5 136; 709 405,829) 2 
56248 749,113) "957,168, 933} 779.2) 72.2} 961; $80,036)... 
83,809 1,350, 428) 528/835, 871) 2,163.2) 15.6; 62 oan 244.469 : 






























































55,405 1,711,951] 871,860,282 9799.2 19.8 $11,468} 2. 
Wisconsin ........... | 58,924 ‘TT5.8S1} 278/671,668| 904.6 69.6 807 802,583) . . . 
Minnesota ...........| 88,581| 172,023) 52,294,413) ...... | eens of” pahaete sees 
| a rae | 85,045) 674,918) 247,888,265) 654.8) 84.1 1,031) 877,781) .... 
Kansas .......... wee.t 3.418} 107,206 SS! ae eee Samer 08s 
ae | 67380 1,132,012; 501,214/398 "S175 82.4) 1 445) 613,106) . 
Arkansas ............/ 52198} 435,450) 219,256,473) g.5/ 1,855.7/11, 310, 5,694,973 |-- m 
Tennessee........... | 45,000) 1,109, 801) < 98,908,892) 1,959. o 85.9 _ 886) 394.303! 1.2 
Interior States......! 7,185 2, 163,052 $5,5 535,120 ro ae 8 51.3) 919 wae 

! 
Virginia ............ | 40,316) taal 504.98, 261) 1,878.7; 29.6 868} 481,521] 138 
North Carolina....... 50,704' 992,622) 858,739,899) ‘987.4  54.1/ 1,059! agz'698} 28 
South Carolina. 29,385! 708,708) 543, 138, 754; 978.0 80.2 723| 568,349) 2.3 
Georgia ......... ...+| 652,009) 1,057,286] 645,895,237 1,419.8; 86.6; 731) 454,920) 3.7 
Pee | 69.268) 140,424 73,101,500} 401.5) 147.6) 849 182,079)... 
Alabama ............ | 50,722) 964,201) 495,287,078, 742.7; 68.3| 1,298] 666,806, 1.4 
Mississippi.......... | 47,156) 791,805) 607,824,911) 8625! 54.6) 917 704 029)... 
Louisiana............ | 46,431) 708,002 602,118,568) 334.8! 138.7) 2,115 1,798,442/ 0.9 
WOOO. tide is Su88 | 237,506! _ M4215 865,200, 614 806.5) 74.8) 1,971] 1,191,519]... 
Sides Che mena Mn shen wis tama Sethi 

Southern Statea..... | “613,995 995) 7. 7,150,002) $4,2 290,693, aa 7, 856.9) 83.4; 973) $588,220). .. 
California ........... 188,982) 379, me 207.874, ais 22. 5] 8,390.3 * 838} 9 ,288,8T1 
Oregon........ oes 95.274 Be 465, 28,930,63 see assed becca. ee] adhe 
Pacific States ......| 284,956 432,459| ~ $236, 305,250, 99.5) 12,683.8 19; 220 $10,394,677 ae 


North-East’n States. | 65,088) 8, 135,233) 1,863,848,765| 3,659.8 17.9; 857 509.276'.... 
114.624, 8.333.380! 4.191,205,729 6,354.1 18.0) 1,311 659,606)... 


Mid. Ati'tic States... 
Interior States....... 679 138/12.163. 652| 5.535,120,504113.241.3/ 518) ‘919 418 m0 
Southern States......} 613,995) 7,159,002| 4,290,693,822| 7356.9 834 978 


22.5) 12,633.8/ 19,220 ropeder: 
30, 684.6 B18 1,019 ~ $526,126... Ses 


Pacific States........ 284, 256, 4232'459 206/006,251 250 
Granv TorTAL..... i, LT, 05 iL 81 223,126 $16, 117, 678,660 660 














* aT one-third the area, and one-fourth the population and wealth of Virginia as it 
was in 18 
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The Southern roads were worked with prodigious energy, and without them 
the war, on the scale that it was conducted, would have been impracticable. 
But two or three short routes were opened during the pressure of hostilities, 
and, in the conflict of the armies, most of the roads were more or less torn up 
or destroyed, and all of them came out of the struggle with greatly impaired 
means, with deficient tracks and worn out iron, with exhaustion of locomotives 
and cars, The wonder is, that the roads were enabled to work so long, cut off 
as the country was from all external means of repair and supply. The energy 
which kept them at work amid the Hereulean discouragements that existed, is 
one of the miracles of the times. That energy was not exhausted with the war 
It is manifesting itself in a thousand forms to-day, and from Virginia to Texas 
every road is being ro $d restored, and repaying the efforts of the Companies 
with the most splendid results, Among the most conspicuous of these are, the 
Mobile and Ohio, the New Orleans and Great Northern, and the Memphis and 
Charleston, Their bonds and stocks must rapidly reach, and will, no doubt, go 
beyond their previous values, Capital should seek these channels of invest- 
ment, and never before was a greater and more inviting field opened to it. 


2.—NEW ORLEANS AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD. 


We are indebted, to the President of the Company, C. C. Shackelford, for a 
copy of the Report for 1866. He shows a gratifying increase of business 
since the return of peace. The receipts were in July $28,548; in August 
$37,174, in Sep. $54,442, October $80,459, November $114,799. 

The total indebtedness of the road (exclusive of the Bonded debt) is $1,579,- 
015. The President says: 

Of the above amount $669,823 98 is for debts made prior to May, 1862, and 
the sum of $909,171 85 is for overdue coupons on the first mortgage bonds. 
None on the second mortgage bonds have been definiteiy disposed of, though 
some have been pledged as security for the obligations of the Company. Of 
the $669,843 98, $220,000 is due the State of Mississippi for loans which, with- 
out doubt, can be extended to such time as will meet the ability of the Com- 
pany to pay. The $909,171 85, interest on the first mortgage bonds of the 
Company, it is expected to fund, and a sinking fund created to ensure their 
liquidation, Such an arrangement, we are assured, will receive the assent of 
the foreign bondholders, as well as that of the coupon creditors of our own 
country. After deducting the debts due on account of coupons and to the 
State of Mississippi, the Company will have to provide for the balance of the 
floating debt, say $449,000, which can, no doubt, be arranged on terms equally 
satisfactory as those for the overdue coupons. 

The operations of the road have far exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine, and, should a proper and judicious policy hereafter mark its adminis- 
tration, there can be no doubt the great interest which the two States and the 
city haye in this corporation can be preserved to them intact, and the views 
and hopes of the originators and founders of this great enterprise be fully real- 
ized. 


3.—RAILROAD CONNECTIONS BETWEEN TEXAS AND MISSOURI. 


The Texas papers are now discussing the propriety of opening an early com- 
munication by railroad with Missouri and the Northwest, and there is every in- 
dication that Texas is speedily to become the greatest State in the South. The 
proposition is to extend her Central Railroad to Red River, where it will be 
met by the road now being constructed from Kansas City to that point. The 
Dallas Herald speaks with confidence of the rapid prosecution of this great 
work, and remarks as follows upon it: 

The completion of a railroad connecting the waters of the Upper Missouri 
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with the Gulf of Mexico, will be an h in the history of the Southwest— 
will be a starting point from which will date the aioe of an era of pres- 
perity now not anticipated or dreamed of by those who most hopefully and 
a, look forward to the ushering in of that “better day coming,” that 
we have so long heard of. The road from Kansas City to Galveston will pass 
through the largest belt of rich and productive tad on the American Conti- 
nent. 

For six hundred and forty miles, the distance between Galveston, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and Kansas City, on the Missouri river, the road will pass through 
eight degrees of latitude, over a country unsurpassed for fertility of soil, or 

ubrity of climate, and abounding in rich mines of valuable minerals, No rail- 
road in the United States will traverse a country capable of producing the 
cereals in such abundance, with such certainty, and so little labor, as the road 
from Kansas City to Galveston. No road will have such a large amount of 
valuable freight furnished it for transportation, nor will any other road com- 
pete with this in the passenger list. In a word, this road will become the 
great highway of travel, for all the produce of the great West which seeks a 
direct outlet through the Gulf of Mexico to Europe and the West India Islands. 
And in less than two years after the completion of the road it will require a 
double track to carry the freight that will await transportation. It will make 
Galveston the largest grain market in America, and increase the business of 
Kansas City to such an extent as to make it, in a few years, rival St. Louis in 
population and wealth. 

e amount of produce that would be raised in Northern Texas, and sent to 
market on this road is beyond the conception of any man, it would increase 
our wealth and population more than a hundred fold; it would beget a spirit of 
industry and enterprise among our people rarely ever before equalled in any 
country. 

We = raise on an average, one = with another, twenty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, seventy-five bushels of barley, and fifty bushels each, of oats and 
rye per acre. Wheat, at this time, can he purchased in Dallas for 75 cents per 
bushel, and barley usually sells here for 30 cents per bushel. The same article 
of wheat will command to-day in Kansas City $1 90, specie; and barley very 
rarely if ever sells in Kansas City for less than $1 50.per bushel ; the same rate 
of increase applies to oats, rye and potatoes. Allthe articles we have enumer- 
ated can be raised in Northern Texas in great abundance and with less labor 
than in any other State except California. 


4.—NEW RAILROAD LINK CONNECTING THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet prepared by J. W. Lapsley, Esq., 
which develops to the capitalists of the country a new enterprise, to wit: the 
opening of a railroad between Dalton, Georgia and Blue Mountain, Alabama. 
The road will form the shortest and most complete route of travel from Port- 
land, Maine, to New Orleans and Pensacola, Florida, and also with the great 
lines connecting with California. Its connections will be through Lynchburg, 
Knoxville, Dalton, Selma, Meridian, Jackson and New Orleans, and the total 
length from Portland wil] be 1,815 miles, from New York 1,468 miles, 

It commences at Portland, in the State of Maine, and proceeds thence by way of 
Boston, New York, Philadelpha and Baltimore, to Washington City, and is now 
in operation; thence by Alexandria, Gordonsville, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, 
Wytheville, Abington and other towns in Virginia, and Bristol and Knoxville 
and Cleveland in Tennessee, to Dalton in Georgia; thence by Jacksonville, 
Talladega, Columbiana, and Montivallo to Selma, Alabama; thence by Union- 
town and Demopolis in Alabama to Meridian in Mississippi, where a junction 
is formed with the Mobile and Ohio road; thence to Jackson, Mississippi, 
where a junction is made with the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern 
road; and by the latter road from Jackson to New Orleans. From Jackson, 
the line proceeds directly forward to Vieksburg on the Mississippi river. From 
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Vicksburg the line proceeds still directly forward, by way of Monroe and 
Shreveport, Louisiana, into Texas, where it is to connect with an important 
line in that State. A considerable portion of the road between Vicksburg 
and Shreveport was constructed before the war, which caused a suspension of 
the work. This will doubtless be resumed before a great while, and carried 
forward to completion, and will enable the road from Vicksburg, eastward, to 
command a large amount of travel from Louisiana and Texas, northward and 
eastward, and thence into these States, and the central and western portion of 
Mississippi, But for the present let the line westward from Jackson be left 
out of view, and confine attention to the line as traced from Portland to New 
Orleans, This line (the link hereinafter referred to being supplied) presents 
the shortest route in existence between the commercial cities of the north and 
the great southern mart at the mouth of the Mississippi, The ronte may be 
shortened, as it is confidently expected it will be, by improvements projected 
south ward from Seima, and partly constructed, to which attention will herein- 
after be directed. In view of this simple, but potent statement, there can be 
no room for doubting that the reads comprising this great central through line 
will have a very large and regular, and of course profitable through business 
both ways. In addition to the marked advantage possessed of being the most 
direct and shortest route, it embraces other commanding advantages and at- 
tractions, some of which will hereinafter be pointed out. This route must com- 
mand, in addition to the great bulk of the through travel between the northern 
cities and New Orleans, and other important points on or near the Gulf of 
Mexico, the great through mails and express business, which must be highly 
remunerative; to say nothing of the local business which, as it will be shown, 
must be very large and profitable on that portion of the line to which special 
attention will be presently directed. 

This line, with collateral, auxiliary and tributary lines, is marked out and ex- 
hibited on the map hereto attached, affording at a view, striking evidence of its 
great, and may it not be added, unequalled advantages, The roads composing 
this line from Portland to New Orleans, covering a distance of eighteen hundred 
and fifteen miles, are named in an exhibit hereto attached. It is a facet which 
will probably be surprising to those who have not looked into the subject, that 
of this great line, only about one hundred miles over an almost unbroken plain, 
remain uncompleted. With this short link supplied, and some five miles on 
another portion of the line to be finished, passengers might enter the cars at 
Portland, and not quit them except at New York, (the crossing of the Potomac 
at Washington being provided for as proposed,) until reaching New Orleans in 
about seventy-two hours (three days) from Portland ; and this, without exceed- 
ing or hardly coming up to the speed practiced on some of the leading roads 
of the North. The distance from New York to New Orleans by this route 
being a little under fourteen hundred and seventy miles, trains proceeding at 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, including the stoppages, would reach 
New Orleans from New York in fifty-nine hours; or in seventy hours, if the 
speed be reduced to the comparative low rate of only twenty-one miles per hour. 

The line from the north is completed to Dalton, in Georgia. From there to 
Blue Mountain the terminus of the completed portion of the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee River Road, the distance is about one hundred and two miles over the 
route which has been surveyed, and graded in part, the work remaining to be 
done being generally very light. The entire work for completing this link 
could, without great effort, be finished in from twelve to fifteen months. 
Abundant labor for the work could be obtained on and near the line of the road, 
and if desired, the track laying could be commenced at both ends, and prose- 
cuted steadily, so soon as the iron should be provided. The timber required 
for cross-ties and other purposes, abounds along the line. The sum estimated 
and deemed ample for the completion of this work, is seventeen hundred and 
Sorty thousand dollars, It is proposed to make this a portion of the Alabama 
and Tennessee Road, which would give that road a length of two hundred and 
thirty-seven miles. 


VOL. V.—NO. III. 21 
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ART. XIII-—DEPARTMENT OF THE FREEDMEN. 
1, FREEDMAN’S BUREAU BILL. 


Tue following is the bill which was passed by nearly a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses of Congress, and whieh was happily vetoed by the President of 
the United States, It is important to be preserved in our pages: 

Secrion 1, That the act to establish a Bureau for the relief of Freedmgn and 
Refugees, approved March 3, 1865, ehall continue in force until otherwise pro- 
vided by law; shall extend to refugees and freedmen in certain parts of the 
United States; and the President may divide the section of country, containing 
such refugees and freedmen into districts, each containing one or more States 
not to exceed twelve in number; and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate appoint an Assistant Commissioner for each of said districts, who 
shall give the same bonds, and receive the same compensation and perform the 
same duties prescribed by this and the act to which this is an amendment; or 
said bureau may, in the discretion of the President, be placed under a Commis- 
sioner and Assistant Commissioner, to be detailed from the army, in which event 
each officer so assigned to duty shall serve without increase of pay or allowance. 

Sec, 2. That the Commissioner, with the approval of the I’resident, shall 
divide each district into a number of sub-districts, not to exceed the number of 
counties or parishes in each State, and shall assign to each sub-district at least 
one agent, either a citizen, an officer of the army or enlisted man, who, if an 
officer, shall serve without additional compensation or allowance: and if a cit- 
izen or enlisted man, shall receive a salary not exceeding $1,500 per annum; 
and such agent shall, before entering on the duties of his office, take the oath 
prescribed in the first section of the act to which this is an amendment, Each 
Assistant Commissioner may employ not exceeding six clerks; one of the third 
elass and five of the first-class; and each agent of a sub-district may employ 
two clerks of the first-class, And the President of the United States, Presa.ti| 
the War Department and the Commissioner, shall extend military jurisdiction 
over all the employees, agents and officers of this bureau, in the exercise of the 
duties imposed or authorized by this act, or the act to which this aet is supple- 
mentary, 

See, 3. That the Secretary of War may direct such issues of provisions, eloth- 
ing, fuel and other supplies, including medical stores and transportation, and 
afford such aid, eee & otherwise, as he may deem needful for the immediate 
and temporary shelter and supply of destitute and suffering refugees and freed- 
8 and their wives and children, under such rules and regulations as he may 

irect. 

Sec. 4, That the President be authorized to reserve from sale or from settle- 
ment under the Homestead or Pre-emption laws, and to set apart for the use of 
freedmen and loyal refugees, unoccupied lands in Florida, Mississippi and Ark- 
ansas, not exceeding in a‘] three millions of acres of good land ; and the Com- 
missioner, under the direction of the President, shall cause the same, from time 
to time, to be allotted and consigned, in parcels not exceeding forty acres each, 
to the loyal refugees and freedmen, who shall be protected in the use and enjoy- 
ment thereof, for such term of time and at such annual rent as may be agreed 
upon by the Commissioner and such refugees and freedmen. The renta) shall 
be based upon a valuation of the land, to be ascertained in such manner as the 
Commissioner may, under the direction of the President, by regulation, prescribe 
at the end of such term, or sooner, if the Commissioner shall assent thereto. The 
oceupants of any parcels assigned may purchase land and receive the title thereto 
from the Unite Sates in fee, upon paying therefor the value of the land ascer- 


tained as aforesaid. 
Sec. 5. That the occupants of Lands under Major-General Sherman’s Special 


Field Order, dated at Savannah, January 16, 1865, are hereby confirmed in their 
possessions for the period of three years from the date of said order, and no per- 
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son shall be disturbed in or ousted from said possession during said three years, 
unless a settlement shall be made with said occupant by the owner, satisfactory 
to the Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, 

Seo. 6. That the Commissioner shall,under the direction of the President, pro- 
cure in the name of the United States, by grant or purchase, such lands within 
the districts afuresaid as may be required for refugees and freedmen dependent 
on the Government for support, and he shal] provide or cause to be built suitable 
asylums and schools, But no such purchase shall be made, nor contract for the 
same entered upon, nor other expense incurred, until after appropriations shall 
lave been provided by Congress for the general purposes of this act, out of which 
payments for said lands shall be made, and the commission shall cause such lands 
from time to time to be valued, allotted, assigned and sold, in the manner and 
form provided in the preceding sections; provided always that the said lands 
shail not be sold for less than the cost thereof to the United States, 

Seo. 7. That whenever in any State or district in which the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings has been interrupted by the rebellion, and wherein in 
consequence of any State or local law, ordinance, police, or other regulation, 
custom or prejudice, any of the civil rights or immunities belonging to white 

ersons, including the right to make and enforce general contracts, to sue, to 
ye parties and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey 
real and personal property, and to have full and equal benefit of all laws 
and proceedings for the security of person and estate, are refused or denied to 
negroes, mulattoes or freedmen, or refugees or any other person on account of 
race, color or any previous condition of slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
or wherein they, or any of them, are subjected to any other or different punish- 
ment, pains or penalties for the commission of any act or offence than are pre- 
aaibed for white persons committing like acts or offences, it shall be the duty of 
the President of the United States, through the commissioner, to extend military 
protection and jurisdiction over all eases affecting such persons so discriminated 
against, 

on" 8. That any person who, under color of any State or local law, ordinance, 
police or other regulation or custom, shall, in any State or district in which 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings has been interrupted by the re- 
bellion, subject or cause to be subjected any negro, mulatte, freedman, ref- 
ugee or other person on account of race or color, or any previous condition 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, or for any other cause to the de- 
privation of any civil right secured to white persons, or to any other or dif- 
ferent punishment than white persons are subject to for the commission of 
like acts or offences, shall be Roast guilty of a misdemeanor and be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both; and it shall be the duty of the officers and agents 
of this bureau to take jurisdiction of and hear and determine all offences com- 
mitted against the provisions of this section, and also of all cases affectin 
negroes, mulattoes, freedmen, refugees, or other persons who are discriminate 
against in any of the particulars mentioned in the preceding section of this 
act, under such rules and regulativns as the President, through the War De- 
partment, shall prescribe. The jurisdiction conferred by this section on the 
officers and agents of this Bureau is to cease and determine whenever the 
discrimination on account of which it is conferred ceases, and in no event 
tobe exercised in any State in which the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings has not been interrupted by the rebellion, nor in any State after it 
shall have been fully restored in all its constitutional relations to the United 
States and the courts of the State and of the United States within the same 
are not disturbed or stopped in the peaceable course of justice. 
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2.—GENERAL HOWARD’S VIEW OF THE FREEDMAN QUESTION. 


General Howard is reported to have spoken as follows at a recent meeting at 
Cooper Institute, New York: 

“T shall address you on the subject of the freedmen. What I say must be 
eommonplace and hackneyed, although the solution of this question is yet be- 
fore us. Exigencies will arise here entirely different from those of other eman- 
cipations, The war is over and all the chains of slavery are broken, The 
Southern people are naturally bitter and germ: and will not be brought ‘in 
a day to love that which they hated. They give up slavery inch by inch, and 
will not give it up until compelled to by freedom itself, Their whole idea is 
compulsory, and they still desire to control the slave. They do so avowedly, 
and the fact is patent to every observing man, There is a large class here who 
say slavery isa great crime; therefore slaveholders are conscious criminals, 
No credit is given them for anything. All this is wrong. The truth is, a large 
portion of Southern men are sincere in their belief in slavery, and they regard 
emancipation as a curse sent upon them. <A few of them are egy and think- 
ing men, They are so overwhelmed by their losses that they don’t reflect 
much upon these things, but when they do they agree with us, Others are 
changed, and are become sanguine advocates of free labor. The great body of 
the freedmen will be purified and strengthened by the experience through 
which they are now passing. Ihave never yet found one of them who did 
not wish to be free, and they invariably say, ‘I wish to enjoy the fruits of my 
own labor.’ They need aid, kindness, sympathy, guidance. The able-bodied 
will be greatly in demand, but they need kindness. The soldiers told them 
they were to have their masters’ property, mules, ete, The soldiers very gen- 
erally had the idea that all who had fought against us were to lose their prop- 
erty [applause], and they spread the idea among the negroes, who clapped 
their hands for joy. Many refugees followed the army; at one time we had 
800 whites and 8,000 negroes, They were detached from us and sent off. It 
took three or four hours for them to pass my quarters, and they made a great 
impression on me, ‘There were a great many old people and women and chil- 
dren, They were bound for freedom. Great want visited a portion of them 
and many died; but the mass of them reached their destination safely. What! 
said many of them, walk hundreds of miles for freedom and get nothing? 
What do we asa nation propose? We have broken secession and rebellion 
and the pitcher of State supremacy, and Slavery nominally is dead. We now 
proposeto secure to all our people, black and white, certain inalienable rights 
mentioned in the old Constitution. Can we now solve the whole problem? I 
was placed at the close of the war at the head of a bureau of impossibilities. 
I could not forget all the prejudices and hate, the battles and prisons. But I 
remembered the refugee, the sacked towns and cities and the terrible state of 
the people. Labor must first be settled, and that, too, immediately, without 
compulsion. It was very tempting to put the strong hand of military power 
on the freedmen, but we had other things to think of. We had to keep the 
whites and blacks together, to correct the false ideas which prevailed among 
the freedmen. Some of our papers charge that the object of the bureau is to 
support negroes in idleness. I emphatically deny it. The object is diametri- 
eally opposite. If wecan hold a steady hand now, in five years there will be 
no need of a Government control over these people. What is true of Louisiana 
in regard to property, is true of other States. In Mississippi the demand for 
laborers is greater than the supply; wages are $20 a month for able-bodied 
men, and in Arkansas they want from 3,000,to 4,000 more men than they have, 
to whom they will pay from $20 to $25 per month. Petersburg seems to have 
sprung up with a new life. The streets are full of wagons loaded, the stores 
are open, and trade is lively; so it isin many places, This. ery about negroes 
not working first came from the South, and it is echoed here by editors and 
everybody else. The great majority of the negroes are at work, and in five 
years we shall be fairly on the road to material prosperity. Harmony between 
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owners and laborers may be brought about in time without much progress, 
The military power can make it. I have said to Congress that education will 
go far toward it. This seemsa plain proposition, and yet it is disputed, There 
is a fundamental prejudice existing there. They think the negroes were not 
intended by nature for education; that they will if educated, be unfit for labor. 
The colored schools have sprung up as if by magic. I report 70,000 negro chil- 
dren at school in the Southern States, and my agents report many others that 
are self-sustaining. We found six of them in Tallahassee, Fla. In Lynchburg 
I found a schoo} taught by a colored man, I went there, being told that the 
negroes were ininsurrection. They had raised 1,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
they were entitled to half, but the master had taken it all to pay expenses, 
They were greatly depressed, too, because the master said they would be 
$2,400 in debt at the end of the year. Whole regiments of them have learned 
to read, and I should not be surprised to hear that on every plantation at the 
South there are some of the people who know how to read. The question in 
Virginia is now who shall teach them. The Baptists are working in this mat- 
ter, and doubtless the Methedists will not be behindhand. Education should, 
however, be placed there, as here, beyond the peradventure of failure. Some 
time will be needed, but the leaven is working. The influx of men who believe 
in education, and the negroes who so greatly need it, will doubtless secure the 
desired end.” 


38.—FREEDMEN’S BUREAU IN TENNESSEE. 


Gen. Fisk reported recently as follows to the Government in regard to his 
operations in Tennessee : 5 

“T have devoted myself especially to the breaking up of all freedmen’s camps, 
refugee homes, and hospitals, I concluded to make a clean sweep of them be- 
fore the winter months came upon us, and am able at this date to report decided 
progress in the good work. I now have but one camp on my hands. Camp 
Nelson, Ky., still lingers. The withdrawal of transportation facilities delayed 
the breaking up of this camp one month, _* 

“The exodus has again commenced, and I hope to report the camp closed on the 
Ist proximo. The Nashville, Memphis, Providence Island, Clarksville, Louis- 
ville, Paducah, Columbus, Gallatin, Hendersonville, Murfreesboro, Pulaski, Tun- 
nel Hill, and Chattanooga camps, homes and hospitals are all closed. The great 
majority of those who have been recipients of the Government bounty have 
been established in good homes in the country. They are at work for good 
wages. The exodus from crowded cities and towns to farms has been large, 
and I trust that Christmas will find but few unemployed people within the lim- 
its of my district. It shall not be my fault if there are any. The freedmen are 
becoming daily better advised touching their new relations, rights and privileges, 
and recognize the importance of industry, economy and the acquirements of 
virtuous intelligence. It is my constant effort to cause them to feel independ- 
ent, and not to depend upon the Government, or benevolent associations for 
much aid. My faith in their ability to “ paddle their own canoes” strengthens 
with my daily experience, Let them be accorded even-handed justice, and they 
will work out their own salvation. The breaking up of ail camps and homes, 
and the withdrawal of rations, forces the idle to work or starve—county and 
municipal authorities are required to provide for their own poor—care for their 
own sick and bury their own dead.” 


4.—THE SOUTH CAROLINA FREEDMEN. 


The proposed Code for the government of freedmen in South Carolina em- 
braces among others the following principles : 
“All free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, all freedmen and freedwomen, and 
all descendants through either sex, of any of these persons, shall be known as 
rsons of color, except that every descendant who may have of Caucasian 
lood seven-eighths or more shall be deemed a white person, 
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“The statutes and regulations concerning slaves, are now inapplicable to per- 
sons of color; and although such persons are not entitled to social or political 
equality with white persons they shall have the right to acquire, own and dis- 
pose of property; to make contracts; to enjoy the fruits of their labors; to 
sue and be sued ; and to receive protection under their persons and property. 

“ The relations between husband and wife are amply provided for, making re- 
cognition of the parties sufficient evidence. 

“ With regard to the apprenticing of children of the freedmen, the following 
sections are leceeniitendot : 

“ A child of colored parents, or of parents of whom one shall be a ge of 
color, over the age of two years may be bound by the father, if he be living 
in the District, or in the case of his death or absence from the District, by the 
mother as an P Laagapewod to any respectable white or colored person, who is 
competent to make a contract—a male, until he shall attain the age of twenty- 
one years, and a female until she shall attain the age of eighteen years. 

legitimate children, within the age above specified, may be bound out by 
the mother. 

“Colored children between the mentioned, who have neither father nor 
mother, living in the district in which they are found, or whose parents are 
paupers, or unable to afford them comfortable maintenance, or whose parents 
are not teaching them habits of industry and honesty, or are persons of no- 
toriously bad character, or are vagrants, or have been convicted of infamous 
offences, and colored children in all cases where they are in danger of moral 
contamination, may bé bound as apprentices by the District Judge, or one of 
the magistrates on the aforesaid terms, 

“Males of the age of twelve years and females of the age of ten years shall 
sign the indenture of apprenticeship, and be bound thereby. 

“ When the apprentice is under these ages, and in all cases of compulsory ap- 
prenticeship, where the infant refuses assent, his signature shall not be neces- 
sary to the validity of the apprenticeship, and the master’s obligation of ap- 
prenticeship shall be executed in the presence of the District Judge, or one of 
the Magistrates, certified by him, and filed in the office of the Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court. 

“ The indenture of voluntary apprenticeship shall be under seal, and signed by 
the master, the parent and the apprentice, and attested by two creditable wit- 
nesses, and approved by the District Judge, or one of the a 

“ All persons of color, who make contracts for service or labor in husbandry, 
shall be known as servants, and those with whom they contract shall 
known as master. 

“Contracts between master and servants for more than one week shall be in 
writing, and attested by one white witness, and shall be approved by the Judge 
of the District Court or by one of the Magistrates, 

“The period of service shall be Presta y in the contract ; but if it be not ex- 
pressed ; it shall be until the twenty-fifth day of December of the year in which 
it is made. 

“ If the rate of wages are not stipulated by the parties to the contract it shall 
be fixed by the District Judge, or a Magistrate, on application by one of the 
parties, on notice to the other. 

“ A person of color who has no parent living in the District, and is ten years 
of age, and is not an apprentice, may make a valid contract for one year’s labor 
or service. 

“ Contracts between masters and servants may be set aside for fraud or unfair- 
ness, notwithstanding they have been approved. 

“Contracts between masters and servants shall be presented for approval with- 
in twenty days after their execution. 

“ Contracts shall not be binding on the servant unless they are in writing, and 
have been presented for approval within the time aforesaid.” 

Form or Conrract: The following form of contract was recently agreed upon 
by General Saxton representing the freedmen, and the planters of the State : 
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First—The said servants agree to hire their time as laborers on the plantation 
of —— , from January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1867; to conduct them- 
selves faithfully, honestly, civilly, and diligently, to perform all labor on said 
plantation, or such as may be connected therewith, that may be required by the 
said , or his agent; and to keep no poultry, dogs or stock of any 
kind, except as hereinafter specified; and without the written consent of the 
proprietor or his agent, to keep no fire-arms or deadly weapon, no ardent spirits, 
nor introduce or invite visitors, nor leave the premises, 

Second—The said servants agree to perform the daily tasks hitherto usually 
allotted on said plantation, to wit: One hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty rails; cutting grain, three to six acres; ditehing and banking, three 
hundred to six hundred feet ; hoeing cotton, seventy to three hundred rows, an 
acre long; corn, four thousand to seven thousand hills. In all cases where 
tasks cannot be assigned, they agree to labor diligently ten hours a day. 

Third—For every day’s race lost, by absence, refusal, or neglect, to perform 
the daily task, said servants shall forfeit fifty cents, If absent voluntarily, or 
without leave, two dellars a day; if absent more than one day, without leave, 
to be subject to dismissal from the plantation, and forfeiture of share in the 
crop. All such fines and forfeitures shall inure to the benefit of the employer 
and employées in proportion to their relative shares. 

Fourth—Said servants agree to take good care of all utensils, tools, and im- 
pow committed to their charge, and to pay for the same if injured or 

estroyed; also to be kind and gentle to all work animals under their charge, 
and to pay for any injury which they may sustain while in their bands. 

Fifth—They stipulate to keep their houses, lots, and persons in neat condition, 
and subject to the inspection of the employer or his agent at any time. 

Sixth—They agree to furnish from their number a nurse for the sick ; also 
stock-minder and foreman, to be selected by the employer. They agree to be 
directed in their labor by the foreman, to obey his orders, and that he shall re- 
port all absences, negleets, refusal to work, or disorderly conduct, to the em- 

loyer. 
Z Seventh—The said employer agrees to treat his hirelings with justice and 
kindness ; to furnish each family with quarters on his plantation, with one-fourth 
of an acre of land for a garden, and the privilege of getting firewood from some 
portion of the premises, to be indicated by the employer, and to divide the crop 
with them in the following proportions, viz: to the hirelings one-third of the 
corn, potatoes and peas gathered for market, and one-third net proceeds of the 

inned cotton, or its sie value at the end of the year, and when desired, to 
urnish the usual bread and meat rations, to be accounted for at the warket 
price out of their share of the crop. 

Eighth—Said empleyer agrees te furnis! animals and to feed them; also 
wagons, carts, plantation implements, etc., such as cannot be made by the 
laborers on the plantation, 

Ninth—All violations of the terms of this contract, or of the rules and regu- 
lations of the employer, may be punished by dismissal from the plantation, with 
forfeiture of his vr her share of the erop or wages, as the case may be; but the 
employer shall pay said parties at the rate of four dollars a month for full hands, 
deducting therefrom advances made, 

Tenth—The employer or his agent shall keep a book in which shall be entered 
all advances made by hm, por we and forfeitures for lost time, or any cause, 
which book shall be reeeived as evidence in same manner, as merchants’ books are 
now received in courts of justice, and shall have a right to deduct from the 
share of each laborer all his or her fines and forfeitures; also all advances made 
by him. 

7 Eleventh—The laborers shall not sell any agricultural product to any person 
whatever, without the written consent of the employer. 

Twelfth—The laborers shall commence work at sunrise, and be allowed from 
one to three hours each day for their meals, according to the season of the 
year. In cases where parties prefer to contract for wages in lieu of a part of 
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the crop, it will be competent for them to do so; in which case the committee 
suggest a scale of prices, according to quality of hands, ranging from $40 to 
$120 a year. 


5.—THE FREEDMEN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The National Intelligencer publishes a long letter from which we extract. It 
is from an original abolitionist—a brother-in-law of Chief Justice Pierrepont of 
Vermont. He says: 

There is universal demand for labor at fair prices—large prices, indeed, con- 
sidering what this poor soil produces, and what the labor is likely to be; and 
I made every effort I knew how to induce the negroes to hire for next year. 
Being a farmer myself, I think I know what is a fair bargain. [ do not think 
fifty had hired in my former district when I left it, two weeks ago. They are 
offered cash wages and shares in the crops. If they make a bargain, as some 
will for a short time, the chances are five to one that they will not adhere to it. 
They are offered better shares of crops than us farmers ever giv ‘» Lilinois. 
Meanwhile they are stealing enormously. I know many plantations in Warren 
and Franklin where three-quarters of the hogs and sheep have been stolen since 
last June, and the depletion is still going on. Cattle also are killed, but not in 
such numbers, I doubt if a year hence there will be half hogs enough to make 
meat for the people. It is — difficult to procure testimony from one ne- 
gro against another for theft. They seem to consider that a proper spoiling of 
the Egyptians. I don’t know how they can be prevented from stealing to such 
a degree as to make it a serious matter to the planters. They are very 
distrustful of the white people of this region, but manifest more confidence in 
“‘ Yankees,” and are more ready to hire to them. They are as improvident as 
children. Drunkenness is of course increasing among them, and they are more 
addicted to it than I had supposed. You know what their domestic relations 
usually are. The idea of freedom of many is not to work—or only for them- 
selves directly. The word “overseer” is now tabooed on the plantations. It 
must hereafter, when one is tolerated, be superintendent. Now, what is to be 
done with this ignorant, degraded element, which may, if not wisely con- 
trolled, push back, if it does not overwhelm, civilization here at the South ? 
While elevated and enlightened by all available means, it must at the same 
time, be held in check in its evil tendencies by sternly repressive laws. 
The criminal must be punished ; the idle must be forced to work. The chil- 
dren, homeless and deserted, or of parents unfit guardians for them, as most 
are, should be apprenticed. The men should be forced to enter into contracta, 
and to abide by them. All this may not be very democratic, but I think it is 
better under the circumstances. These people must be allowed their civil 
rights; to sue and be sued, and to testify in courts; but nineteen in twenty are 
no more fit for the political responsibilities and duties of a citizen than my 
horses, I wish Charles Sumner would come down here and oceupy a position 
like mine for a while. He should say nothing more against slavery, if he thinks 
it a fit school in which to educate savages in two or three generations, of the low- 
est human race, too, to discharge wisely and well the responsibilities of a 
citizen in a government which can only exist upon a basis of intelligence 
and virtue. He should think most worthily of slavery to justify his present 
course—or mueh worse of it, and then act more wisely. 
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ART. XIV.—MISCELLANY. i 
1.—IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statistics are more recent than those which appeared in the 


— number of the Review: 
The fo 


llowing is a statement of the number of emigrants who have arrived in 


New York from the Ist of January to the 31st of October, 1865, and their destination : 








Destination. No. Destination. No. 
pe a re cweiek 6 cen Bt DONE sib cde cc cccccpccubuses 8,657 
BEIGE dc 6 0:6 oo bo wb0 900-40 0 0ad Dl PORNO ess bne'e sodas os ccacntpes 83 
British Columbia................+ 14 Mississippi ..........-...+eeeees 21 
MALS hac 0000 pndphnnans anes 1,448 New Hampshire.............+++++ . 187 
SEED is 5.0000 pesencubsan xian 969; Nova Scotia... .....ccccececseocse 38 
Ss noe vipndrecsvcsenee ea 2,254 New York State 
QOMNU 6io Zoe kc ccecccesasscsere DO BOW SOreey.... vcscccccccscsesees 
SR abbots 05.009 6nsa'sai ehapeae a 
De PO CE re eee 152 North Carolina. 
District of Columbia.............. 1,187 New Brunswick 
Fiorida,.......  aneienas 20amenne GME one cccdbece sees vecgewnen 
GOOF IR... cc cccccesrcegeresencs ee Serna 
SRE s n00 2225s ons on eeineinns 14,878 Pennsylvania ..,...........se00- 
ME dhint cties eoss, cabanas tenes 8,076 Rhode Island. .............-..0+. 1,115 
ives <caccebletidenetias 2,181 South Carolina................+. 45 
MT occ cc ccccccevcsuvtcapme 1,008 South America..............0..:: 80 
PN. cclivheeinkdevtnrs Steen can GEE ase bene coat sackvs ou sageus 21 
ROO. cn500. nuns trnhss omaeen 259 Tennessee ............05 eeccerce 350 
Massachusetts...........+.. ncndiek WANE a 06 hs ghin dung veeneenn 239 
i aE senate gid ee: EEE ong Vblins Gtnineessacnksat amt -- 1,080 
nn 4.0 nn 50:0 9.0on hen ne Heine ED ED nnn shina oe canhoe cadi BhOe 465 
ee peion Meee, MEME SUMED: co dsccensenesaunenens ll 
Sco ssc coveahpnnecspntacs DEG  WMPIMEINE a oc canevecncccesecnssis 4,744 
Finney taba bo dadheisktbankdialsosUkbiisate bin b20ckstameeeet 162,918 


2.—INTERNAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following tables taken from the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, show that the receipts of internal revenue for the year ending June 30, 
1865, were $211,129,529 17, of which the amount collected through the collectors 


and assessors, was $:83,113,884 69. 





The expense of collecting this sum was 
$4,769,666 31, and the several States contribu 


to the following amounts: 





Maine .......... SPP ABA, @2,408,867 11 Indiana...............6... $4 571,521 39 
New Hampshbire..>........ Sg | Ror 9,174,870 81 
Vermont 778,668 27 Michigan..... Vex kaaianceal 2,544,025 O1 
Massachusetts 23,250,866 96 Wisconsin ................ 1,175,200 19 
Rhode Island 3,946,846 68 Minnesota 245,948 73 
Connecticut 6,009,998 84 Towa,................0000. 1,659,161 64 
New York 48,940,556 60 Missouri.................. 5,243,549 89 
New Jersey.......-..se05- 7,157,012 52 Kansas.................05. 209,573 52 
Pennsylvania........... . 27,811,587 68 California................. 3,840,876 95 
POUR ecicccccccctassce 765,208 18 Oregon..............+.e00- 158,191 14 
MUUNE Teta cccscccekeces 4,966,085 86 Nevada..................-- 285,278 27 
GE La usc0cnacsoe ace 219,833 36 Colorado ..............0.0. 180,052 01 
West Virginia............. 528,276 51 Nebraska ................ 56,054 50 
Kentucky, ..........-ec00: 4,591,846 82 New Mexico.............. 49,042 98 
Wein cccccncense cee Depts WO Ss ccc eaec ccc cs vecce 41,525 93 
Louisiana. ...........0ee0ee 1,616,188 54 Washington............... 76,740 63 
GUE cov ediss ome ccdeuesne 15,296,123 44 Montana................-- 86,022 93 


The sources of these amounts have been as follows: 
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Manufactures and produc-. Schedule A.......... see 780,266 52 
ee ee $104,379,609 53 Passports brake beweeseee 29,538 29 
Slaughtered animal..... 1,261,357 09 Spectal income......... . 28,929,312 03 
Gross receipts.......... . 8,891,871 18 Penalties................ 517,627 41 
ks. nedey cherccpanes 4,062,248 54 Dividends.............-- 14,385,606 63 
BA cctciviavashons 12,618,478 67 Salaries............ esess 2,826,233 81 
DRIES 66 Sci wdaie.o4dos0 20,740,451 88 Stamps..............-++. 11,162,392 14 
i Se 546,703 17. United States Marshals. . 2,735 29 
Ui on Getic e © h.ndih Sane Heae.res cen e566 R00 00,00 8% $211,129,529 17 


The large sum of $104,000,000, derived from manufactures and productions, is 
principally obtained from the following sources: : 





Boots and shoes........... €8,900,627 90 Gas, ... cece csccrecccssecs 1,348,324 55 
0 Meee as aa 8,072,476 56 Leather ........ ......e00- 4,837,266 77 
J ORS See Perr ree 6,820,986 65 Petroleum ........ eovcceece 2,951,218 87 
Manufactures of cotton.... 6,747,923 18 Paper.............+4-- -» 1,052,475 82 
ROW COtOM......000ssecee og S| ener rs 2,144,403 15 
Distilled spirits........... 15,995,701 66 Tobacco.............00005- 7,927,020 62 
Fermented liquors. ........ 8,657,181 06 Woollen fabrics............ 7,947,074 21 
SP PTE 2,733,246 93 


8.—FEDERAL QUARTER-MASTER’S WAR STATISTICS. 


Those of us who were familiar with, and shared the fortunes of the late Confederate 
States from the earliest to the latest hours of its existence, will not fail to be im- 
_— by the contrast of its statistical data with that which is furnished in the 
ollowing, taken from the New York Zit/une, To think of the woollen blankets, 
the boots and shoes, the drawers, flannel shirts and stockings, the inexhaustible 
a Sepa the telegraphs and the railroads! Look upon this picture and then 
on that! 

“We learn, then, that our Government, during the war, had at its command over 
40,000 miles of railroad. Of this, 1769 miles were exclusively military, and man- 
aged by the Quartermaster’s Department. During the last year of the war, there 
were 6228 miles of telegraph; but as an illustration of how the armies swayed 
backward and forward —never, however, swaying beyond the grasp of the electric 
wire—he tells us that there were 15,000 miles abandoned, torn down and reconstruc- 
ted during hostilities. The facility with which these roads were put down and wires 
put up, may be learned from the fact, which General Meigs mentions with natural 
pride, that the Etowah bridge, 625 feet long and 75 feet high, was built in six days, 
while the Chattahoochee bridge, 740 feet long and 90 feet high, was built in four 
days. During the last year we used 214,102 horses and 58,8183 mules. These poor, 
dear creatures were hardly ridden, especially when the merciless genius of Sheri- 
dan controlled the cavalry of the Potomac. How fearfully he rode his men will be 
appreciated when it is known that a horse did not last a man more than four months, 
and that his army had to be remounted three times a year. 

“To feed these horses, when in Grant’s army, cost $1,000,000 a month. Fifty 
years ago, the whole Government did not cost more than what was last year paid 
for forage for the horses of one of its armies. If our readers are anxious to know 
how much the horses of an army eat, Gen. Meigs will inform them. During the 
war we gave them nearly 23,000,000 bushels of corn, about 79,000,000 bushels of 
oats, more than 1,500,000 tons of hay, and 21,000 tons of straw. This does not in- 
clude what was gathered from the country. It was enough, Heaven knows, for it 
cost us over $155,000,000. Horrible life and blood exhauster—war! How many 
schools this would have built--how many miles of railroad to the Pacific! It was 
eaten up by slavery in its vain struggle to live. 

“During the last year $105,019,406 was paid for clothing and equipage. The boys 
were well clad and shod. They had about 400,000 pm, but, being much on their 
feet, insisted upon having over 3,000,000 each of trowsers, drawers and flannel 
shirts. They were well protected, too, as Uucle Sam gave them 1,746,034 woolen 
blankets, to keep off the dew and rain and snow. Nor were they allowed to be 
thirsty, for over 1,000,000 of canteens were strap to their knapsacks. Between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 of boots and shoes kept the stones from cutting their feet, 
while at least 6,000,000 of stockings kept their ever-tramping feet easy and warm. 
About 2,000,000 of knapsacks and haversacks held their food and clothing. As they 
marched, their country’s glory was reflected from 10,000 , while their hearts 
were made merry by the music of 1400 fifes, the shrill call of 4000 bugles, and the 
rolling of nearly 16,000 drums.” 
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We are now fairly launched and in sail- | 


ing trim for the conduct of the Review. 
The encouragement is so far gratifying. 
There were difficulties to be encountered 
—Herculean! These have been met and 
are being met. They can be overcome, 
Say the Northern radicals “we cannot 
forgive your past offences; say certain 
and not a few of our old friends and 
associates of the South, you have depart- 
ed from the faith, are not among us and, 
of us, and talk of nationality! Let us 
be judged by our deeds! Radicals North, 
and over sensitive critics of the South, 
three numbers of the new issue of the 
Review are before you, and after a fair 
examination of them we ask your judg- 
ment. Are we not in the path of recon- 
struction and order, peace and sound 
government; and will not the matter we 
are publishing instruct and improve you, 
and when weighed in the scale with 
other magazines are we not entitled to 
liberal support? If you do not agree 
with us, we are independent enough to 
act upon our own judgment; and having 
lead public opinion, as friends and ene- 
mies alike intimate, in the past, are not too 
old and have not too much experience 
to attempt to lead it again. This we say 
with respectful deference. 

In our opinion, the battle for the South 
is hereafter to be fought at the North ; and 
if we can modify the action of the radi- 
cals and ztrengthen and sustain the arms 
of the Conservatives, then we shall have 
the consciousness of having performed a 
great service to those with whom our 
whole past life has been associated, and 
with whom and among whom our lot is 
likely to be cast in all the future ! 

It is comfortable, at least, to have the 
God-speed in our labors, of such a man 
as the writer of the annexed letter; 


LexincrTon, VA., 20th Jan., 1866. 
My Dear Sir: 
Iam happy to learn by your letter 
of the 29th ult., from New Orleans, that 





ou have re-established your valuable 

EViEW upon a large and liberal basis, 
‘and trust that you will be able, by your 
ability, to aid in the restoration of the 
South. 

You will have my hearty co-operation 
in my individual capacity. 

Iam with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE. 


To J. D. B. DeBow, Esq. 


In regard to the position occupied in 
the past by the Editor of the Review, 
the following will be a fair statement : 

1. In his advocacy of State rights and 
States remedies, he but followed the po- 
litieal teachers of his youth and early 
manhood, Reared in the school of Jef- 
ferson, Calhoun, Madison, McDuffie, he 
never desired the dissolution of the 
Union, per se, but earnestly and openly 
combatted for the rights of all sections, 
believing this to be necessary to the 
preservation of the Union as our 
fathers framed it, and devoted, at the 
same time, all of his energies to the de- 
velopment of the national wealth and 
resources. 

2. It was his prayer that by the exer- 
cise of wise counsels, and by a just 
regard to the rights, interest and institu- 
tions of all sections, the United States 
Government might be made perpetual. 

8. Assenting to the doctrine (now for- 
ever overthrown by the results of the 
war) that the right of secession was in- 
volved in our theory of government, he 
advocated it as a remedy for evils which 
seemed to be imminent, without regarding 
it in its nature essentially permanent. It 
might lead to new understandings and 
new compacts, in which the rights of all 
sections would be observed and respected. 
He did not believe in the eventuality of 
war, but when it occurred, never doubt- 
ed as to the path of duty. Evenin the 
event of the success of the Confederacy, 
of which he did not doubt, he conceived 
that the common interests of the sec- 
tions would have induced an international 
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compact, which would maintain alli- 
ance and affiliation between them in all 
the future. In the temper which pre- 
vailed he favored the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. Several months before its 
termination he was convinced of its hope- 
lessness, and favored the best adjustment 
which could be had when the Commis- 
sioners met at Old Point Comfort. It 
was evident that the cause was lost long 
before the surrender of the armies of 
General Lee. 


In the February number of the Review 
we referred to our travels in the Southern 
States, and promised to continue the 
subject. The results of our experience 
and observations are detailed in the fol- 
lowing letter which we addressed to a 
friend at Nasbville : 


“Everywhere in the interior of the 
country, as well as in the towns, there 
are evidences of activity, and people, who 
were reduced to the greatest extremity, 
show a spirit and determination in grap- 
pling with the situation which is tru 
astonishing, and every branch of busi- 
ness or employment is already crowded. 
The planters, however, struggle against 
a thousand difficulties. The ruin of es- 
tates is but a small part. They are 
perplexed and worried by the labor 
question, and until a few days it seemed 
as if the freedmen had abandoned all 
thought of further occupation. More 
recently they are contractors, and on fa- 
vorable terms, but it must be admitted 
that the greatest distrust prevails of 
their future. The planters find it impos- 
sible to procure advances to work the 
estates. Capital is too cautious to seek 
such adventures. Thousands of estates 
are in the market for sale at half or quar- 
ter their former values, or for rent; but 
there are few transactions. Agents offer 
the most paar lists, but offer in vain. 
The capital and labor which was to have 
come from the North or Europe have not 
yet appeared, and the evidence, so far, is 
complete, that the Southern crops for 
another year will be very short. 

“There is an intense feeling of disap- 
pointment and chagrin prevailing, and the 
people who a few months ago accepted 
the situation, and were endeavoring to 
perform its duties in good faith, express 
themselves with bitterness. They per- 
ceive a disposition in the national coun- 
cils to humble and degrade them. They 
are required to make sacrifices from 
which their manhood shrinks. Their 


honest professions are mistrusted and 
the magnanimity which might have been 
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expected from a generous foe has not been 
shown. This remark does not apply to 
the President, whose noble course is 
universally lauded. Even those who 
were called Union men in the past, and 
those who were reconstructionists during 
the war, speak with indignation. It was 
not for this they hengenee They pre- 
dicted a generous policy on the part of 
the North, and are twitted by their as- 
sociates with their over confidence. Cer- 
tainly a great change has taken place in 
public sentiment, and the radical party 
may take credit to themselves for engen- 
dering feelings of alienation and hostility 
greater than would have resulted from 
another year of war. 

Ninety-nine in the hundred of the 
Southern people were devoted to the 
Confederacy, gloried in its achievements, 
doubted not an instant of its just cause 
and its eventual triumph, and sacrificed, 
or were willing to sacrifice for it, all they 
possessed or expected to possess of life or 
property. When the crash came they 
were overwhelmed. The path of duty, 
however, soon opened to them. The con- 

ueror was entitled to their allegiance. 
They would give it freely, a y, un- 
reservedly, and the fidelity which they 
had shown to the extinct government 
roves them to be a faithful and true and 
oyal people, wherever their allegiance 
was given. Never in history was there 
amore generous effort upon the part of 
the conquered to submit themselves with 
propriety and decorum. No repining, no 
sullenness, no covert hostility. heir 
work was done—the cause had failed— 
hopelessly, and they acquiesced! It was 
practicable to have worked with the ex- 
isting elements, and produced an early 
restoration of good feelings and a return 
of the better days of the republic. It was 
the alternative left, and the best men of 
the South, hoped for such a result. The 
majority of the North had it in their 
power to heal up all the old wounds, and 
soto reconstruct society as to make one 
homogeneous mass out of our people. 
Have they acted with wisdom and pru- 
dence, moderation and justice, or from 
prejudice and passion? Let them an- 
swer. 

“For one I had confidence that there 
was a sentiment in the North which 
would become the dominant one, and 
which would sustain the generous 
efforts of the President in the direc- 
tion of reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion, and so declared myself openly 
and publicly. I argued it from his- 
tory and from a knowledge of human 
nature. It was the clear dictate of 
interest as well as of reason, I thought. 
No one desired more than I did to 
jie pe the old Union upon the 

asis of equal rights to all sections and 
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the inviolability of the Constitution. 
felt with Mr. Calhoun, that under the 
Constitution it was a Government to love 
honor and serve. I deplored though I 
admitted the necessity under which the 
South felt herself constrained to move. 
Her fortunes were mine, and I was the 
last to yield them. I gloried in them. 
But that is all iv the past. I am in a 
citizen of the United States, and it is due 
to that Government, to which I had the 
option of allegiance or not (for I might 
have emigrated) that I give faithful and 
true service. Itis my Governantat and 
my country, and I should do allin my 
— to promote her paren her 
onor and her name. have entered 
upon that work already in connection 
with the restoration of the South, There 
is no other power to divide allegiance 
with, I give it wholly and freely or not 
at all, and this I believe would have been 
the sentiment of our entire people, and 
will yet be their sentiment if wisdom 
and prudence rule the national councils. 
God grant that the era of good feeling 
may return and that speedily.” 


A new work upon Political Economy is 
laid upon our table by Charles Scribner. 
It is from the pen of A. L. Perry, who is 
professor of History and Political Econo- 
my in Williams College. It is the first 
work of the kind which we have met with 
which discusses practical and contem- 
porary questions of legislation, such as 
the various tariffs of the United States 
down to that which is known as the 
Morrell tariff, and the various tax acts 
and their effects. The chapter on the 
currency of the United States includes a 
full exposition of the rational banking 
system of 1863. The work is certainly 
a desideratum at the present time. 


H. S. Foote, formerly of the United 
States Senate, and recently of the Con- 
federate Congress, has very promptly 
issued the volume which he promised 
upon (as he expresses it) Zhe War of the 
Rebellion or Scylla and Charybdis, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It is pre- 
faced by a very accurate portrait of the 
Ex-Governor. We have only had time 
to glance over it and discover the peculiar 
idiosyncracies of the writer. His course 
of observation embraces the cause, course 
and consequences of the late civil war. 
He makes some very interesting notes 
upon the Erlanger Loan, the Confiscation 
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I | Act, Southern finances, the Dahlgren 


affair and treatment of prisoners. In 
the last chapter he discusses the exe- 
cutive character of Mr. Davis—peace 
movements in the Confederate Congress, 
and the cause of failure—informal efforts 
of the author and others to make peace 
in spite of Mr. Davis, and if need be a 
counter revolution—failure of the move- 
ment—close of the war and remarks 
upon it. The volume is very readable, 
whether we agree or not with the author 
in his speculations and details. 

The same publishers send us A Text 
Book of Anitomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for the use of Schools and Families; by 
John C. Draper, M. D., with 170 illus- 
trations. 

Dr. Draper occupies a chair in these 
branches of study both in the Free Aca- 
demy and the University of New York. 
Some of the most interesting subjects 
discussed are the laws of reproduction— 
the laws of human life, food, drink, 
alcoholic stimulants, and tobacco, the 
respiratory system, malaria and disin- 
fectants, hygiene of the skin, &c. The 
writer is evidently a man of great 
ability in this department of science, and 
his treatise is calculated for the general 
reader as well as the student. It is issued 
in neat style. 

A very pretty little volume,which forms 
one of a series of American Histories, and 
is devoted to the life and character of 
George Washington, is handed us by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. The editor, 
Jacob Abbott, is well-known to the whole 
American public for such popular bio- 
graphies and histories. The other vol- 
umes of the series are; Aboriginal Am- 
erica; Discovery of America; Southern 
Colonies; Northern Colonies; Wars of 
the Colonies; Revolt of the Colonies ; the 
Revolution, 

From Ivison, Phinney & Co., whose card 
appears in our advertising columns, we 


have . 
1. First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable 


Physiology. By AsaGray, M. D. 

2. Botany for Young People and Com- 
mon Schools. By Asa Gray, M. D. 

In these works, the author who has a 
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wide reputation in such studies, conden- 
ses all that is valuable for the younger or 
the more advanced student. In the large 
work there are over 300 wood engravings 
and a copious glossary. The smaller 
shows how plants grow, and makes a 
popular arrangement of common plants, 
both wild and cultivated. It has 500 wood 
illustrations. 

From Sheldon & Company we have the 
following works; 

1. Esperance, By Meta Lander, author 
of “ Light in the Dark River,” “ Marion 
Graham,” etc. 

2. Analytical and Practical Grammar. 
By Rev. Peter Bullions, D.D. 

8. Common School Grammar. By Rev. 
Peter Bullions, D.D. 

These works are very highly recom- 
mended by the leading teachers of the 
country, as appears in the cireular of 
the publishers. Mrs. Sarah Willard, a very 
high authority North and South, says: 

u your inquiries, I am ha 
to forming agg oe aay oe Dr. Bullions’ 
English Grammar an admirable text book. 
We have used it for many years with in- 
creasing satisfaction. We deem it su- 
perior to any other in the treatment of 
the subject, and the accuracy and fullness 
of the detail.” 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS place 
us under further obligations. 

1. Wives and Daughters. A Novel, by 
Mrs. Gaskill, with illustrations, 

2. Half a Million of Money, by Amelia 
Edwards, author of Barbara’s History. 

3. Guy Deverell, by J. Sheridan Le 
Faun, author of Uncle Silas. 

4. The Belton Estate, by Anthony Trol- 
lope, author of Can You Forgive Her, &c. 











5. A Novel Life, by the author of John 
Halifax (Miss Mulock). 

These are all by popular and well | 
known writers, and constitute a part of | 
the series of popular novels by Harper | 
& Brothers. 

W. B. Smith & O., Raleigh, N. C., 
send us’ a work which they publish, 
entitled Nameless, a novel by Fanny M. 
Downing. Second edition. These gentle- | 
men publish also, Lee’s Last Campaign, 
The Deserter’s Daughter, Castine, and 
several standard school books. It pleases 
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us to notice the enterprise of a Southern 
publishing house. 

Sanford Howard, Secretary of the 
Michigan Board of Agriculture, will re- 
ceive our thanks for the volume which 
comprises the 7hird Annual Report of 
the Board of Agriculture of the Staie of 
Michigan. It will be of much use to us. 

The admirable message of the Prest- 
pent, defining the status of the Southern 
States, and refusing to give his sanction 
to the provisions of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau bill, has given new confidence to the 
people of the South, and strengthened 
the hopes of conservative men in every 
part of the country. It is the beginning 
of a new and better era, and the effect 
upon the general interests of the States 
will soon be manifest. Violent and angry 
passions must give way, and that speedily. 
The dictates of patriotism as well as of 
interest require it. Certainly, no enemy 
of the freedmen or of the entire country 


| could have desired a greater mishap to 


either than must have resulted from the 
measure which the President so fearless- 
ly vetoed, placing himself thus in the 
rank of the first statesman of the age. 
We do not say that no action should be 
had by Congress in reference to this class 


| of men, but the action should be as 


limited as possible. 

The sentiment of the South, with regard 
to the freedman, is kindly and lenient. 
It is no fault of his that ruin has come 
upon the country. He performed faith- 
fully his obligations as « slave, when not 
interfered with, and witl faithfully per- 
form those of the freedman, without in- 
terference, left to the operations of the 
laws which regulate the supply and de- 
mand for labor all over the world. The 
interest of the employers will dictate 
kindness and ample compensation, if his 
services are to be retained, and the ope- 
rations of natural laws will give to him 
civil and political rights as fast as he is 
enabled to enjoy them. We may trust 
society for this at the South, where slav- 
ery lately existed, as well as at the North 
where it existed at an earlier period. 
Rome was not built in a day. Utopia 
may be! 
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We were the friend of the negro in 
slavery, and are his friend now, and 
would see his physical and moral condi- 
tion ameliorated, would open to him the 
channels of education, advance his intel- 
lect, guard sacredly his rights, and do 
everything practicable to make him a 
sober, orderly, useful and happy member 
ofthe community. This will be the feel- 
ing of the entire South. 


It is the intention of the editor of the 
Review, to issue from the press as soon 
as arrangements can be completed with a 
large publishing house, the following 
work: 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY; 
BEING 
An Exposition of the Arguments and Doe- 
trines relied upon by Southern Leaders 
to establish a Separate Government, and 
showing the gradual formation of opin- 
ion in the Southern people leading to 
that event. With interesting statistical 
and other documents relating to Slavery 
as it existed, the Slave Trade, Southern 

Population and Pursuits, Agriculture, 

Lands, Staples, Improvements, ete. 

With steel portraits of leading Writers 
in the interest of the movement from the 
earliest days of the Republic. 

8 vols., 800 pages each, octavo. 
BY J, D. B. DEBOW. 

The work will condense, in a compact 
form, all the material embraced in the 32 
volumes of the Revrew, which have been 
published; and showing the grounds of 
the recent great conflict, will be valuable 
for the study of the historian, the scholar 
and the statesman in future times, in our 
own country and abroad. 

It will be a necessary companion to 
those voluminous works which are in 
course of publication at the North, and 
which minutely detail all of the events 
of the war, (emanating from Southern 
sources) and furnish all of the documents, 
reports and archives of the States engaged 
in conflict with the Union, 

A fourth volume will also be added on 
the Events of the War, for which the ma- 
terial has been prepared by the editor in 





the form of an extended diary. For 
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this he had abundant sources of inform- 
ation at command, having been engaged 
in the service of the Confederacy in posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust, and in 
almost all of the States, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Government from the be- 
ginning to the close of the war. 


The Editor will spend a portion of the 
present month at Wasbington city, and 
will then return to his office at Nashville. 
Notes upon his trip to New’ Orleans 
appeared in the February number. He 
returned by the New Orleans and Great 
Northern Railroad, which was in excel- 
lent working condition. Found Jackson 
improving rapidly since the war, but 
could not say as much for Meridian. 
Conversed with the President of the 
Southern road, who furnished an inter- 
esting account of his trip to Europe in 
the service of the road, in which he met 
with such success as must put the enter- 
prise upon the most satisfactory basis. 
Took the cars for Nashville via Corinth. 
The Mobile and Ohio Railroad now runs 
daily trains, and has an abundance 
of the most improved cars. Passed on 
the cars to Louisville and Cincinnati, 
and thence by the Atlantic and Great 
Western Road to New York; making 
the trip from Nashville to that city in 
fifty-six hours. 

We are pleased to announce the forma 
tion of a Virginia Land and Immigratior. 
Company, under a charter from the legis- 
lature, which proposes, on a large scale, 
to remedy the agricultural deficiencies of 
that State. We wish success to the 
movement, and hope to see it imitated in 
the other States. Major Tochman is 
agent for the company and will visit 
Europe in its service. 





A company has been formed in Nash- 
ville, which is a step in the right direction 
in aiding Southern progress. It has a 
large capital, and proposes to erect build- 
ings and furnish steam power, which it 
will lease out to Mechanics with limited 
means. Such a movement will retain as 
well as invite population. 
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We are in receipt of a thick pamphlet, 
published monthly, entitled “ Morgan’s 
British Trade Journal and Export Prices 
Current,” being a complete monthly re- 
view of all items of interest to traders re- 
sident out of England. Subscription £1 
per annum, postage paid. The work is in- 
valuable, and should be in the bands of 
every dealer in our country operating in 
foreign goods. It is complete in every 
particular and furnishes an immense 
number of facts and details, 





{33" The sound conservative character 
of the National Intellizencer, published at 
Washington city, should recommend it 
to the support of the Seuthern people. 
It is one of the oldest journals in America, 
and has always been marked by a high 
moral tone. The letter which we publish 
in our present number from Dr. J. U. 
Nott, of Mobile, first appeared in this 
journal. 





[3F" We are requested to offer for sale 
eighty thousand acres of Mississippi bottom 
lands, all above overflow and suitable for 
settlement and cultivation. Lands were 
carefully selected by the owner, who will 
sell the whole at $5 per acre, or in bodies 
of 5, 10 or 20,000 acres at a little higher 
figure. Parties will address on the sub- 
ject, B. F. De Bow, 40 Broadway, New 
York. 





tay" R. G. Barnwell, Esq., associated 
with us in the conduct of the Review, 
will make a tour through the Southern 
States during the present spring, visiting 
all of the cities and large towns. He 
will prepare notes upon the condition 
and prosperity of the country, and will 
devote himself to the increase of the sub- 
scription and advertising departments of 
the Review. All who are indebted to the 
work, will please make payment to him. 

[3 Subscribers and others will please 
refer to the Editor’s notes on the fourth 
page of the cover, It will be perceived 


that the headquarters of the Review will 
be at Nasnvitze, Tent., and that great 
inducements are offered to clubs. 
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DEBOW’S REVIEW AND ADVER- 
TISING INDEX. 

All advertisements in the Review will 
be regularly noted in this index. Our 
terms are the same as before the war, 
and considering the large circulation of 
the Revrew in every part of the Union, 
and especially in the Southern States, 
its limits should be oceupied. Merchants 
and manufacturers of the South, and 
those having lands for sale, would do 
well to imitate in advertising the enter- 
prise of the Northern cities. Our pages 
are open to all, and it is from this source 
only that the Review can be made re- 
| munerative. 





Agricultural Implements—Machinery—Fertilisers 
—Seed, ete.—R. H. Allen & Co.; D. Landreth 
& Son; Baugh & Sons; H. A. Dreer; Gra- 
ham, Emlen & Passmore ; Elwanger & Barry : 
John B. Sardy ; C. H. Slocomb, New Orleans ; 
John 8. Roede & Co. 

Books.—School Books, ete.—Thomas Nelson & 
Sons; Bleelock & Co., New Orleans; Irwin, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

Bankers.—Duncan, Sherman & Co.; E. Q. Bell. 

Bells.—J. B. Robinson. 

Commission Merchants.—Dohan, Carroll & Co. ; 
Church, Daniels & Co, 

Clocks.—James Barber 

Clothing, Shirts, &c.—S. N. Moody ; F. Derbey & 
Co.; Harlem & Co. 

Dry Goods.—Butler, Broom & Clapp. 

Furnishing Goods.—Windle & Co. 

Hardware.—Geo. Wolfe Bruce ; C. H. Slocomb. 

Insurance.—Aitna Insurance (‘o., New York ; Ac- 
cidental Insurance Co. 

Iron Safes.—Herring & Co. 

Jewelry.—Tiffany & Co.; Ball, Black & Co.: J. 
M Bowen & Co. 

Law Cards.—W. W. Boyce; Ward & Jones. 

Land Agencies.—American Land Agency : G. F- 
Kroll & Co.; W H. Quincey. 


Machinery.—Steam Engines, Saw Mills, &c.— 
Thomas Gannon, Jacob Schenck ; Thomas B. 
Bodley & Co., New Orleans ; Wm, Montgom- 
ery; Poole & Hunt; E. M. Ivens, New Or- 
leans ; John H. Haskell; Jas. A. Robinson ; 
J. Wyatt Reid ; H. Bowrdman, 


Mexican Loan.—Corlies & Co. 

Medicines.—J. P, Dinsmore; Radway & Co.; Al- 
cock’s Porous ilasters: Brandreth’s Pills; 
Tarrant’s Aperient; Thorn’s Extract of Co- 
paiba, R. W. M. 

Meerschaum Pipes.—Pollock & Son. 

Musical Instruments.—Zogbaum & Fairchild. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. —New Orleans Cres- 
ent, Philadelphia Daily News, Day Book, Bos- 
ton Post, American Odd Feilow, New York 
World. 

Pianos.—Knabe & Co, 

Photographers.—S. Andorson. 

Straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 

| Stationers.—E. R. Wagener, New Orleans; Fran- 

cis & Loutrel. 

Sewing Machines.—Singers. 

Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 

Washing Machines, Wringers, 
cong R. C. Browning. 

Yeast Powders,—B, T. Babbit. 











&c.—Oakley & 








